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CLOSING THE DISTANCE BETWEEN MATERIALS AND MARKET... THE MODERN MOTOR CARRIER: EXPANDING MARKETS 


here, there, everywhere 


Multimillion-ton cross-country relay: Shipments Excellent interline arrange- 


ments assure coverage as wide 
routed by motor carrier directly to major “‘gateway”’ cen- as industrial America. 
ters . . . then interlined intact (trailer and all), straight Direct, thru-trailer service: 


= e No “‘break-bulk”’ enroute 
through to destination at a saving in time and handling itiatie. Seacdtaae dienes 


costs. TL or LTL, over land or over sea, Eastern Express, e Less handling 
‘ ‘ e Less transit time 
with its co-operating inter-carrier arrangements, serves at 
shippers well in an expanding, demanding market. tem, in-terminal and on the 
road— provides constant, pos- 
itive control. 
2200 go-how people are at your 
service to guide your shipping 
EXPRESS, INC. 
“The motor carrier with more go-how” +4 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1450 WABASH AVENUE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA « Connecting the Eastern Seaboard with the Industrial Midwest: 
Akron Baltimore Bethlehem Boston Bridgeport Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Columbus Dayton Evansville Ft, Wayne 
Harrisburg ¢ India olis Metuchen New York City Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh Providence St.Louis Trenton Zanesville 
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EQUIPMENT 


FOR EVERY SHIPMENT 
READY 


WHEN AND WHERE YOU NEED IT 


There are 1296 modern units in the Gordons fleet. 
Converta-Vans, Open Tops, Refrigerated, Insulated 
— whatever you need. All strategically located 
throughout our system with a master control plan 
that makes them available immediately! If your 
shipments require diversified equipment, call us now. 


REGULATED | ba 
ROUTES: RATES: SERVICE Gordows MC. 


. General Offices: Memphis, Tennessee 


Gordons Transports 


England Brothers 
LEGEND (Contracted to Purchase) 


Huff Truck Line 


*Serving Greenville, Indianola, Greenwood, Cleveland 


Rock 


al 


VICKSBURGE 


BATON ROUGE 


(EW_ORLEANS 
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Cut unit cost 
_of containers 
with high-strength 


“INLAND FIO, 
STITCHING WIRE 


More units per hour. means less 
cost per box or shipping container 
when they’re stitched or stapled 
with Inland Speed-Flo Stitching 
Wire. Works equally well on fibre 
or corrugated materials. No raw 
edges to clog stitching heads; no 
flaking of finish. Furnished in 5, 
10, 25 and 50-lb. coils, flat and 
shaped in all standard sizes with 
galvanized or copper finish. Spe- 
cial shapes on request. 


INLAND 


SPEED-STITCHERS® 


FEATURED—The Wide Crown 
Bottomer; also available in 4 
other models with head sizes from 
12 to 36 inches. Maximum capaci- 
ties, 375-point (%”) board. Elec- 
tric Solenoid Trip furnished as 
extra. 


ROUND STEEL STRAPPING 
MACHINES 

_. Bind or reinforce bales, bundles, 
boxes. Strapping in wide variety 
gauges; galvanized or coppered; 
in 5 to 500-lb. quantities. Machines 
_ available in lease or sale agree- 
ments. 

' For further details, samples, cata- 
log sheets and prices, write today. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE 7, INDIANA 
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eight good reasons why 
you should use air cargo 


All over the U. S., alert, forward- 
looking companies are utilizing air 
freight on an expanding scale. Why? 
Here are some of their reasons: 


Cole of California. Product: bathing 
suits. Reason: “Air cargo cuts order- 
delivery time sharply, enables us to 
avoid speculative manufacturing, 
and permits us to compete success- 
fully in distant markets. 


Tektronix. Product: test components. 
Reason: “We make a variety of fine 
test equipment—to order—here in 
Portland, Oregon. Why do we use 
air freight? Because it slashes total 
lead time drastically.” 


National Twist Drill. Product: hard- 
ware. Reason: “Air freight cuts our 
order-delivery lead time on all spe- 
cial order items. 


Polaroid Corporation. Product: pho- 
tographic equipment. Reason: “Sky 
shipping allows us to keep up 
with mushrooming demand. We air 
freight our products to their desti- 
nations. Result? Stock in transit is 
hacked sharply, and distributor in- 
ventories are kept to a minimum.” 


Prod- 
Reason: 


American Optical Company. 
uct: optical components. 
“We pioneered in the theory of 
high speed order delivery. Air 
freight enables us to dispatch 
frames, semi-finished lenses, and 
eye-safety devices at a substantial 
saving.” 


Ampex. Product: radio-television 
components. Reason: “We ship di- 
rectly to dealers and enjoy the 
substantial savings accruing from the 
elimination of branch warehouses.” 


Thomas Strahan. Product: top qual- 
ity wallpapers. Reason: “Located in 
Chelsea (Mass.) we ship extensively 
to midwestern markets. Air freight 
enables us to reach these markets 
speedily and effectively.” 


Montgomery Ward. Service: mail- 
order house. Reason: “Air freight 
enables us to slash our inventories, 
avoid obsolescence by shipping 
ladies clothing across the nation 
from a central dispatch point in 
Chicago. 


ON OUR COVER... 


Air freight’s soaring abil- 
ity to handle heftier and 
bulkier shipments is under- 
scored by this month’s cover 
photo. Being loaded: a C-133 
Cargomaster—developed by 
the Douglas Aircraft Company. 


Phone 
the D-C terminal 
nearest you for 
one-carrier 
direct service! 


TERMINALS 

Albany, New York UN 9-8416 
Buffalo, New York RE 3910 
Chicago, Illinois LA 3-7440 
Cleveland, Ohio SH 9-1666 
Colorado Springs, Colorado ME 2-1486 
Denver, Colorado DU 8-4567 
Detroit, Michigan Vi 3-9505 
Evansville, Indiana HA 3-6487 
Kansas City, Missouri HU 3-9343 
Los Angeles, California AN 8-8211 
Louisville, Kentucky ME 6-1361 
New York, New York LO 4-3320 
North Bergen, New Jersey UN 3-0900 
Owensboro, Kentucky MU 3-5363 
Phoenix, Arizona AL 8-5321 


Pueblo, Colorado LI 3-4425 


St. Louis, Missouri EV 5-3959 
Seattle, Washington MA 4-3850 
Syracuse, New York HA 2-5177 


OFFLINE SALES OFFICES 


Boston, Massachusetts NO 7-3401 
Norwood, Mass 
Cincinnati, Ohio HU 1-8165 
Dayton, Ohio BA 2-5082 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Di 2-4110 
Nashville, Tennessee AL 5-3528 
New York, New York Wi: 7-6968 
Philadelphia, Pa. LO 4-1360 
(Springfield, Pa.) 
Portland, Oregon CA 2-4500 
Rochester, New York OL 4-8680 
San Francisco, California UN 1-4331 
South Bend, Indiana CE 4-1393 
Washington, D. C. TA 9-4040 


DENVER CHICAGO 
TRUCKING CO., INC. 


B | The ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier! 
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Traffic Managers 
tell us 


Qne-Carrier 
Direct Service 

ends their 
shipping worries. 
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DENVER 


No divided responsibility on 
service between points served by ML 


D-C’s 10,814 mile coast-to-coast system is D-C is responsible for your shipment 
under single-company ownership and manage- _ from pick-up to delivery, coast-to-coast 
ment. This one-carrier control and one-carrier or to a nearby city. Safe arrival is as- 
handling avoids delay—speeds your ship- sured by experienced personnel and 
ment, large or small, to on-time delivery— the latest in equipment and facilities 
makes tracing quick and simple. ALL THE WAY! 


Let D-C end your shipping worries... 
Always ship D-C—the Dependable Carrier 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. = 


the ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier! 
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Matter What 
Common Carrier 
Transportation You 
Purchase, Can 
Cost You Less 
Distribute 
Your Shipments Via 
Central Motor Lines 
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Performa nce 
Fact. 


= ; ANourisd = Notarized Performance 


YOU CAN TRUST 
CENTRAL’S SERVICE...AND 
AFFIRMATIVE RATE POLICY 


Gj 


44 


Because the facts prove Central a dependable motor carrier 
of all size shipments, Central service is sold from notarized, 
up-to-date, performance control records. See how Central’s 
proved performance in rates and service can improve your 
distribution of goods. 


ON-TIME SERVICE ... day after day, our notarized 
performance records prove it . . . 95% or more of all Central 
shipments are delivered on-time. A dependable performance 
that permits you to plan and schedule shipments on a 
customer satisfying basis. 


CLAIM-FREE SERVICE .... our notarized records 
prove more than 99% of Central transported freight is given 
claim-free handling. Shipment after shipment arrives at des- 
tination in the same condition it left the origin point ...a 
trustworthy performance that enables you to maintain a 
better customer relationship. 


AFFIRMATIVE RATE POLICY ...Central’s position 
is historic in the industry. We have maintained (and fought 
for) a non-discriminatory policy of rate-making which dis- 
tributes necessary and required increases in the cost of trans- 
portation fairly among all shippers. 


ASHEVILLE 


IMPORTANT 
COVERAGE OF THE 
CAROLINAS 

TO AND FROM 

THE EAST AND WEST 


There is no substitute for single-line carrier distribution CHARLESTON 
of a/l-size shipments from origin to destination. 


CENTRAL MOTOR LINES INC. Central Offices: Charlotte 1, N.C. 
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MANAGEMENT 


COMBINED WITH 


IN THIS ISSUE 


AIR FREIGHT: PRINCIPLES, 
PROBLEMS, PROSPECTS—PART 2 


Alaskan statehood: a tribute to air 

cargo... by Senator E. L. Bartlett 
America’s Last Frontier in the Era of the New Frontier! That's 
Alaska today. The biggest state, the nation’s Colossus of the 
North is also the Union’s remotest. Yet it is growing by leaps 
and bounds. How? The answer, Senator Bartlett emphasizes, 
rests on Alaska’s extensive use of sky shipping. Air cargo 
helped Alaska become a state. Now it is leading Alaska for- 
ward toward commercial and industrial maturity, by provid- 
ing fast, effective, and dependable transportation to and 
from key U.S. areas. 


AIR FREIGHT SYMPOSIUM ROUNDUP: 


General Elwood Quesada—Obstacles and 
Problems Slowing Cargo’s Growth 

Etienne Dreyfous, Air France—New Frontiers 
In Air Freight—European-Style 

John D. Farrington, Jr., Jiffy Manufacturing 
Company—Packaging For Air Freight 

John Emery, Sr., Emery Air Freight—-New 
Concepts In Air Freight Forwarding 
Wilfred Greenway, BOAC-—Developing New 
and Important Cargo Markets 

John Pogue, Delta Airlines—Air Freight’s 
Role in Linking Regional Economies 

Francis Sweeney, Seaboard World Airlines— 
The Impact of the CL-44D on Air Cargo 
Charles Gallo, [AAA—Role of International 
Air Freight Agents Association in Cargo 
Brigadier General Earl Hedlund, U.S. Air 
Force—Recent Developments in Supply 
Roger Gerling, Spector Freight System— 
Role of the Surface Carrier in Cargo 


Air freight service on Southern Transcontinental 
Route set to get off the ground 

The “New Look” in air freight facilities 

Needed: a “sane approach” to air freight rates: 
an interview with W. D. Koster, BOAC Cargo Mgr. 
CRC meets, elects officers & changes name 

to Sales Council 


News You Can Use 2 Intimate Notes 
Via Motor Carrier 35 Traffic News 
Motor Carrier Dicta 38 Helps 
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The Wise Selector Routes It 


SPECTOR 


CONSISTENT Freight 
Transportation Service 
Between 30,000 Cities 


AUTOMATICALLY 
FASTER TERMINAL 
HANDLING 


keeps your freight on-the- 
move...all the way 


SPECTOR FREIGHT SYSTEM, INC. 


Spector e Steffke e Great American Transport 


COPYRIGHT SPECTOR FREIGHT SYSTEM. INC 
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FACT IS, LTL IS THE HEART OF OUR BUSINESS... . While we handle your truck- 
load traffic as well as any carrier (we think better than most), our whole organiza- 
tion is geared to the needs of LTL shippers and consignees. Our mechanized 
terminals, radio-dispatched pick-up fleets, and daily schedules are designed to 
meet your LTL distribution requirements. Our DAYSAVER thru-schedules by-pass 
intermediate terminals to provide faster service on longer hauls. Whether your 
shipments are LTL or truckload, you’ll find CF has the equipment, the experience, 
and the routes to serve you better. Get the facts from your CF terminal or contact 
the CF Information Center, Box 32, Chicago 50. AUstin 7-7003. TWX Bellwood 172. 


. ASK FOR NEW CF SYSTEM MAP AND POINTS LIST 


CONSOLIDATED FREIGHTWAYS 


Leading Name in Truck Transportation 
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“mame §=Alaskan statehood: a tribute to air cargo 


by Senator E. L. Bartlett 


Few areas of the United States are 
more dependent on air freight than the 
State of Alaska. Literally, Alaska’s life- 
line is in the skies. 

No one knows this better than Senator 
E. L. Bartlett, who represents our 49th 
State in the U. S. Senate. 

A man of vision, Senator Bartlett is 
well-known for his interest and belief in 
aviation. He is also earning a substantial 
reputation for energy, common sense, 
and outstanding ability as a member of 
the U. S. Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

SHIPPING MANAGEMENT, consequently, 
is proud to present the following article, 
written exclusively for it by Senator 
Bartlett. Its theme: the impact of avi- 
ation, not only on Alaska, but on the 
wide, wide world at large. 


few days ago there was called to 

my attention an item in the Forty 
Years Ago column in the Fairbanks 
(Alaska) NEWS-MINER stating that Bob 
Bartlett, Fairbanks High School senior, 
had left on a trip to the Kantishna 
mining district. That stirred memories. 
I remember the trip well. For the most 
part, it was made by dog team. Then 
the economy of vast sections of vast 
Alaska was pretty solidly based on trans- 
portation by dogs. Winter delivery of 
mail was by dog team. Roadhouses 
(with no night club acts!) were located 
on the mail trails. Many made their 
living catching and drying salmon to 
sell to the owners of the work dogs. 

And then the airplane arrived! 

Less than 10 years after I had made 
my dog team trip, the roadhouses were 
closing up, dogs were being used for 
racing, not freighting, and the equiva- 
lent of an industrial revolution was un- 
derway. 

The airplane became in Alaska the 
principal carrier of goods, light and 
heavy, to many parts of what is now 
the 49th State. To a very considerable 
extent, that remains true today. When 
enough years had passed so that I was 
no longer a high school senior, but a 
gold miner, I depended upon the air- 
plane to bring from Seattle to Fair- 
banks and a smaller plane from Fair- 


banks to the field nearby, my mine 
machinery replacement parts. 

The cost of freighting was inconse- 
quential. If essential parts weren’t on 
hand, the mine didn’t operate. A few 
years ago I recall a woman in Fair- 
banks telling me the enjoyment her 
family had derived from eating a field- 
ripened watermelon shipped in by air. 
It had cost her $16.75, she said, and 
was worth it. 

The sturdy Pilgrims of those days 
have been succeeded by more modern 
air cargo carriers. But the essentiality 
of the service is unchanged in this pio- 


neer land, which has pioneered in the 
use and development of air freight. 

It is true that Alaska, with its almost 
incredible distances, is ideally suited for 
the movement of freight by air. Like- 
wise, it is true that our nation is simi- 
larly situated on a broader pattern in 
respect to the space concept. A country 
that has a span from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, with dependence upon goods 
centrally produced in large measure, 
has a need for speedy delivery of goods. 
That need is imperative in many cases; 
important in others; of consequence in 
all. 

If we seek to measure those needs 
only by past or present fulfillment, we 
commit ourselves to an earth-bound vi- 
sion. We need to attain altitude, to get 
up there really high. Then we may be 
able to peer into the future, even if 
imperfectly. For I am convinced that 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Spotlight on sky shipping: 
1961 AIR FREIGHT SYMPOSIUM ROUNDUP 


ir freight is surging forward as a 

major transport mode. New devel- 
opments in sky shipping equipment, 
techniques, and procedures are coming 
thick and fast. Result? A good deal of 
confusion, on the part of shippers, as to 
precisely where air freight stands today 
and where it is heading. 

Designed to help dispel this confusion 
and focus the spotlight more sharply on 
the current sky shipping picture: sH1P- 
PING MANAGEMENT'S Annual Air Cargo 
Symposium, held last month at New 
York’s Statler-Hilton Hotel and attended 
by a record number of traffic-transporta- 
tion executives from all over the nation. 

Co-sponsored by the Air Cargo Sales 
Club of New York and the American 


Stanley Kermish, Executive 
VP, Hoffman Publications, 
Presiding at '61 Symposium 


Society of Traffic and Transportation, 
this year’s Symposium featured a star- 
studded ana composed of some of the 
world’s air freight and surface 
transport experts. 

Featured speaker: General Elwood 
Quesada, former head of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, now at the helm of 
the Washington Senators baseball club. 
Panelists: Wilfred Greenway, British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, Cargo 
Sales Manager—USA; Etienne Dreyfous, 
Cargo Sales Manager—North America, 
Air France; Eugene C. Taylor, Vice 
President-Cargo, American Airlines; Sam 
Dunlap, Vice President-Cargo, Trans 
World Airlines; John R. Pogue, Cargo 
Manager, Delta Airlines; Frank Sweeney, 


Harvey J. Berman, Editor, 
Shipping Management, 1961 
Symposium Panel Moderator 


Director of Sales, Seaboard World Air- 
lines; and John Emery, Sr., President of 
the Emery Air Freight Corporation. 
Also: Charles L. Gallo, President of 
the International Air Freight Agents 
Association; Roger W. Gerling, Vice 
President-Sales, Spector Freight System; 
Brigadier General Earl C. Hedlund, Di- 
rector of Transportation, U.S. Air Force; 
John D. Farrington, Jr., National Sales 
Director, Jiffy Manufacturing Company; 
and Robert C. Lord, President of the Air 
Cargo Sales Club of New York and head 
of the Miami Gateway Corporation. 
Presiding: Stanley Kermish, Executive 
Vice President, Hoffman Publications. 
Symposium moderator: Harvey Jay Ber- 
man, Editor, sHipPING MANAGEMENT. 


Robert C. Lord, President, 
N. Y. Air Cargo Sales Club, 
Miami Gateway Corporation 
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“Tomorrow’s” airport today: New York International Airport. 


Quesada—"'Inertia is a major 
block to air cargo’s growth.” 


he air transportation industry has 

neglected—yes, neglected—the cargo 
business. Instead, it’s concentrated on 
passenger traffic. Why? Because passen- 
ger traffic is more glamorous. 

This type of inertia is one of the key 
problems confronting air freight today. 
There is an obvious reluctance to assume 
the risks needed to lead air freight for- 
ward into a dynamic, new era. 

Proof underscoring my _ contention? 
The fact that there is not a single U.S. 
developed aircraft, designed solely to 


General Elwood Quesada, 
former FAA chief, 1961 
Symposium keynote speaker 


transport freight, now in service. There 
is some hope, however. The Air Force 
and the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
are now completing the design of the 
C-141. This will be a jet all-cargo plane 
intended both for military and civilian 
use... 

... If air freight is to grow, it is not 
enough to reduce rates and_ expedite 
service. There exist, for example, tre- 
mendous savings opportunities in han- 
dling charges to al from air terminals. 
An important step in that direction? The 
packaging of cargo appropriate to air 
movement... 

Now, how about the Military Air 
Transport Service? I sincerely hope that 
the air freight industry may be built up 
to such a point that the Defense De- 
partment could depend upon it. Then 


Wilfred Greenway, British 
Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration, Symposium panelist 


the M.A.T.S. force could be devoted to 
far more military uses than transporting 
women and children to Europe. 

With regard to the post office 
and the processing of mail, it is my be- 
lief that the Post Office Department 
should be in a position to use the cheap- 
est and best methods of transport. This 
means lifting the inhibitions imposed by 
law. This means that more mail should 
travel by air. 

Overcome inertia, put air cargo in the 
proper perspective, to the services 
air freight may provide for shippers and 
air shipping will surge ahead and begin 
to meet its potential. I know that the 
road ahead will be a difficult one. But 
the barriers to air cargo’s growth are far 
from insurmountable and can, with some 
degree of effort, be shoved aside. 


Etienne Dreyfous, 
Air France, 1961 
Symposium panelist 
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Dreyfous—"'Air freight in 


Europe is forging ahead.” 


Air freight transportation in Europe 
is now over years of age, and to- 
gether with the carriage of Post Office 
Mail often preceded the transportation 
of passengers. 

In the period before the war, air 
freight expanded steadily but slowly, 
being generally confined to the move- 
ment of exceptionally urgent or valu- 
able ssthentina, such as newspapers, 
perishables, precious metals. Postwar 
eng aircraft now carry more 
reight in Europe, and all cargo freight- 
ers criss-cross Europe, but still on a 
relatively small scale. 

Tomorrow, new freighter aircraft, bet- 
ter adapted and more economical, will 
be brought into service. It is true to 
say that further development could not 
be obtained without these aircraft, but 
proper market conditions are required, 
and do in fact exist, to make possible 
full use of these planes. 

It is in studying what the Europeans 
are doing that we find the true pros- 
pects of European air freight develop- 
ment. 


postwar Europe 


Only 15 years ago, most European 
countries were coming out of a — 
and bitter battle which left great de- 
struction everywhere. These countries 
differ in people, language, traditions 
and habits. They managed to remem- 
ber their friendship and to bury their 
enmity to search together for the best 
means of making a joint recovery. 


Sam Dunlap, 
Trans World Airlines 


These countries found that to try and 
keep within their frontiers was equiva- 
lent to strangling themselves by pre- 
venting each and everyone of them from 
benefiting from the modern techniques 
of science and industry. 

Just try and imagine what the United 
States of America would be today if 
each one of the states were so jealous 
in its prerogative that it had _ built 
around its borders a solid Customs bar- 
rier, only occasionally penetrable to cer- 
tain merchandise against payment of 
very heavy duties. Trade between the 
states would be the exception and not 
the rule. Self-sufficient ies sell- 
ing only on a small market, would have 
to be built within the borders of each 
state, without relationship to such essen- 
tial factors as availability of labour, 
yower, and raw materials. If this had 
te the case, the United States would 
not enjoy today the benefits of its im- 
mense industrial development. 

In Europe such a self-strangling has 
occurred. 

This is why the European Common 
Market and the European Free Trade 
Area have been created, allowing two 
groups of 7 of the most important coun- 
tries to get together, and to very rapid- 
ly abolish all customs barriers between 
themselves. 

These revolutionary decisions mean 
that the investments required to apply 
modern techniques in industry can be 
applied, and large modern factory units 
can be erected in the country of the 
group presenting the best facilities ir- 
respective of the nationality of that 
country. 

Imagine what it would mean if cus- 
toms borders around each of the states 
of this country were suddenly removed, 


John Pogue, 
Delta Air Lines 


enabling a totally new, different con- 
cept of factory building and marketing. 


transport revolution 


These new factories and markets will 
revolutionize the transportation pattern 
within Europe. Modern factories are spe- 
cialized and automationed. They are 
dependent on components produced by 
other specialized bringing a 
new problem of supply and_transpor- 
tation which did not exist with self- 
sufficient factories. 

Such factories sell on a much broad- 
er market, no longer in the country 
where they are situated, bringing a new 
problem of transportation and delivery. 

So that supply and delivery, trans- 
portation as a whole, takes a new look 
within Europe. 

Many efforts have been made to im- 
prove surface transportation methods 
since the days of the Romans, but air 
freight is, surprisingly enough, often 
found to be the best answer to these 
problems. 

But this is not all. 

Europe is becoming a modern pro- 
ducer with large producing units. 

The financial solvency of such units 
can only be achieved if sales are main- 
tained on a constant level, on a high 
level, on a level exceeding the high 
breakeven level now well known as 
essential to present day industry. 

A good market is a nice thing to 
have, but a dangerous one if it should 
suddenly dry up. There is safety in num- 
bers and dispersion. So that European 
industry, only capable a few years ago 
of selling in its own country, not ae 
will sell all over Europe, but will en- 
deavour to penetrate he distant, new 
markets outside Europe. 


John Farrington, Jr. 
Jiffy Manufacturing Co. 
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Competition will be keen; prompt 
delivery of specialized lines, essential; 
excellent after-sales service, a must. 
Sometimes this is simply not possible 
through the medium of slower surface 
transportation; but when it is possible 
in the time cycle, it still means large 
expenditure in the shape of heavy fi- 
nancing, large distribution costs through 
warehousing and storage, large losses 
through obsolescence; altogether much 
too great a risk, making air freight an 
essential tool to the producer spreading 
his sales on numerous markets. 

Again this is not all. 

Trade works both ways. Europe, a 
mass of destruction a few years ago, 
unable to import, will be able to af- 
ford to buy consumer goods of its own 
choice; indeed, practically all restrictions 
on importation licenses have disappeared. 
But customs barriers outside these blocks 
will also progressively disappear, bring- 
ing to these markets the benefits of out- 
side competition. The same will apply 
to the market of components required 
by the European industry. 

Indeed a great chance for outside 
suppliers; indeed Europe will be a tre- 
mendous market for the United States. 

But competition will be keen, sales 
and service will have to be good, and 
the advantages of air distribution, which 
we met on the movement of merchan- 
dise out of Europe, will surely apply 
in the same way towards Europe. 

A great future in air freight is made 
possible by the reduction of air freight 
costs, and a tremendously vast market 
opening at the same time. 

How fast progress, however, will be 
achieved, will depend also on other fac- 
tors. In the sphere of Customs, in the 
sphere of invoicing, of selling FOB, 


John Emery, Sr., Emery 
Air Freight, panelist 
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CIF, packing, preforwarding, brokerage, 
reforwarding, would it not be good busi- 
ness to bring in a new look into meth- 
ods certainly sound in the past, but 
certainly also too slow, tiresome, and 
costly in our jet age? 

Many carriers like ourselves are anx- 
ious that these problems find their solu- 
tions at the same time, and are working 
very closely with European government 
departments, and professional organiza- 
tions. 

It is for all these reasons that we 
look forward, with great confidence, to 
a tremendous development in air freight 
in Europe which truly will know no 
frontier. 


Farrington—" Packaging should 
be adequate for air shipping.” 


Tare is a mighty important term. For 
the purposes at hand, tare shall be 
defined as the additional cube or vol- 
ume and the additional weight neces- 
sary to supply sufficient protection to an 
item to enable it to go through the 
entire distribution cycle without dam- 
age. 

It is the responsibility of the packager 
for air shipment to provide adequate pro- 
tection with minimum addition of cube 
and weight. Because of the relatively 
higher expense of air shipment, it is fre- 
quently desirable for the packaging en- 
gineer to increase his packaging material 
cost in order to reduce the shipping cost. 

It is widely recognized that the tare 
factor must be reduced in order to ac- 
celerate the growth and development 
of air freight shipments. The United 
States Air Force has its “strip tease” 


Roger W. Gerling, Spector 
Freight System, panelist 
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policy, while the Navy is deep into 
their “light pack” program. 

In each case there is a conscious ef- 
fort to reduce the amount and weight 
of packaging materials being utilized in 
air shipment. 

This to a smaller uncoordinated ex- 
tent is also the program being under- 
taken by private industry. All are being 
helped by the packaging industry which 
is developing at an increasing rate pro- 
tective materials that offer more effi- 
cient protection, and which have a con- 
shoul lower density factors. 

A great number of packaging mate- 
rials already exist today that will con- 
siderably reduce many of the tare fac- 
tors in the packaging methods currently 
being utilized for air shipment. 

I would like to recommend at this 

juncture that representatives of the air 
freight industry recognize the tremen- 
dous importance of these lighter, more 
efficient packaging materials, and be- 
come qualified to make specific recom- 
mendations to air freight customers on 
their utilization. This may be done 
through activity within your own asso- 
ciations or, possibly, better yet, by ac- 
tive participation with your customers 
in packaging associations such as the 
society of ackaging and handling en- 
gineers, packaging institute or the pack- 
aging advisory committee of the Nation- 
al Security Industrial Association. The 
coordinated development of specialized 
ackaging for air shipment can only 
a brought about by your active en- 
thusiastic participation in packaging ac- 
tivities. Otherwise, it will like Topsy 
—just grow gradually with the probable 
sacrifice of much potential air freight 
business. 

In preparation for this presentation 
I have wandered around in some of 


General Earl C. Hedlund, 
U.S. Air Force, panelist 
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Eugene Taylor, American 
Airlines, panel member 


the air freight terminals in the met- 
ropolitan area, and have been struck 
quite forcibly by one very definite point 
of which we must never lose sight. It 
is simply this: An air shipment does 
not consist simply of an_ airlift from 
the manufacturers front door directly 
to that of his consumer. Rather it con- 
sists of a number of manual and me- 
chanical handling operations, possibly 
as many as twelve. It also consists of 
surface transportation of the product 
over various distances—usually by truck 
—and over remarkably rough terrain. 

It must be realized that the distribu- 
tion cycle of a shipped article must in- 
clude these handlings and surface ship- 
ments, as well as the main event of 
aerial transportation. The package, there- 
fore, must protect against all of these 
hazards aa be of sufficient strength 
to withstand their harshest rigors. 

I think this logically brings us to the 
conclusion that we can easily over-em- 
phasize the importance of stripping 
down a package for air shipment. We 
must be on continual guard against in- 
creased damages because of failure to 
consider the hazards of the complete 
distribution cycle. 


stripped down packages 


Gentlemen—you are already receiving 
a number of packages that have been 
stripped down to their barest essentials, 
and without doubt many of them are 
arriving very safely, but—please—your 
handling in the air freight terminals 
certainly leaves something to be desired. 
You have a real problem of education 
of your terminal freight handlers, those 
5 foot throws, and those sloppily load- 
ed pallets are, in my opinion, no more 
carefully handled than in any of the 
ined freight terminals. You have a real 
job of indoctrination to convince your 


Shipping Management agrees com- 
pletely with Panelist Farrington that 
effective packaging materials and pro- 
cedures are vital to efficient air ship- 
ping. Membership in the Society of 
Packaging and Handling Engineers 
will benefit any air shipper. Interest- 
ed? Contact SPHE at: 111 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Charles Gallo, IAFA, 
Symposium panelist 


handlers and your delivery personnel 
that air shipments are not as_ heavily 
packed as the normal surface shipment 
—that all packages should be handled 
with great care throughout your entire 
distribution cycle. I think this is going 
to require a constant program of orien- 
tation and indoctrination of your termi- 
nal personnel, and should be empha- 
sized continuously and permanently 
without let up. 

I know that some of you on this 
‘mee are stiffening with these remarks 
vecause of the conviction that this is 
not the case with your particular air- 
line. If it is not, it certainly is with 
others, and it merely proves that a bet- 
ter job can be done with a little planned 
action. 

But what of packaging! What prod- 
ucts are being developed right now 
that will be of benefit to the progress 
of air freight shipments. Let me give 
you six clearcut examples: 

Here is a package that contained 
four fragile Irish coffee glasses. It was 
shipped by air from Dublin, Ireland. 
The whole package weighed one pound- 
six ounces and, of this total, only five 
ounces was chargeable to the packag- 
ing material. This is a die-cut poly- 
styrene foam container. There was no 
box used in conjunction with this, nor 
any other cushioning materials, just the 
foam container itself. This package ar- 
rived at Fort Wayne, Indiana, without 
damage. It was light in weight, small 
in cube, and offered sufficient protec- 
tion to undergo the entire cycle of sur- 
face transportation, as well as consider- 
able handling. 

The entire field of flexible plastic 
foams for packaging is evolving rapidly. 
A few years ago average plastic foam 
densities were running from 3-4 pounds 
per cubic foot. Now it is frequently 
possible to obtain foams having a dens- 
ity of 1%-2 pounds per cubic foot, with 
promise of the weight per cubic foot 
going even lower. Better yet—the price 
is dropping constantly. 

The second development is somewhat 
related—this consists of a new type of 
carton board material. Instead of using 
a paper type corrugating medium be- 
tween two sheets of heavy paper, the 
central medium becomes a rigid plastic 
foam of the polystyrene type. It is a 
little more expensive than the common 
variety of the corrugated box, but, I 
understand, it’s also 30% lighter. A sec- 
ond feature is that it has excellent in- 
sulative characteristics and it is consid- 
ered by most to be stronger than the 
usual 2004 test board. 
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Francis Sweeney, Seaboard 
World Airlines, panelist 


A third development takes place_ in 
the cellulosic wadding industry. This 
is the stuffing or dunnage material, usu- 
ally brown in color, used for light cush- 
ioning or as a void filler inside of “A 
ping containers. A few years ago the 
average density—weight per cubic foot— 
of cellulosic wadding was in the neigh- 
borhood of 3-4 pounds per cubic foot. 
Within recent years, however, the wad- 
ding manufacturers have learned to in- 
dent, rugate, or otherwise distort their 
wadding in such a way that air cells 
are built into the product. This has 
allowed the reduction of product densi- 
ties to range down to 2 pounds per 
cubic foot. While the trend is continuing 
in the cellulosic wadding field towards 
more products of lesser density, many 
realize that there is a point of dimin- 
ishing returns wherein too much. air 
and not enough material breeds dam- 
age or even excessive additional use of 
wadding. While relatively little cube is 
reduced by such a development in the 
wadding field, there is no doubt that the 
tare weight reduction is very noticeable. 

A fourth trend is towards the greatly 
increased use of shipping bags of many 
types, padded, semi-padded or unpad- 
ded. A shipping bag eliminates the use 
of a carton, reduces waste space, and 
often makes unnecessary the use of in- 
terior cushioning and dunnage materials. 
The shipping bag hugs the item that 
is being packed, and produces a light, 
efficient, well-protected package. As in 
the cellulose wadding industry, there 
has been a trend towards lighter con- 
tainers in this field. 


more efficient corrugated 


The fifth factor in improved air freight 
shipment packaging is not very spec- 
tacular, but it is probably more impor- 
tant and more widespread than any 
other of the changes taking effect at 
the present time. This is the constant 
development and evolution of more ef- 
ficient corrugated board interior pack- 
aging forms. Our friends in the corru- 
gated board industry are constantly 
developing ingenious new methods of 
stabilizing products within the corrugated 
carton by the use of only a few small 
pieces of corrugated board. This change 
cannot be measured in large decisive 
duties, but in the constant, unceasing 
build-up of packaging know how in this 
field 

The sixth and final improvement in 
ackaging for air freight is one that 
& tremendous potential for the future. 
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+ NATION TO NATION e DOOR 10 DOOR. 
_ with One Carrier Responsibility 


50 | GOLDEN ROCKET SERVICE 


AEI and NEPTUNE, 
two firms with over 
90 years of experience have 


combined their resources and world-wide fa- 
cilities to offer a complete NATION-TO-NATION, door- 
to-door, jet age containerized household goods moving service. Take 
advantage of this one-call, one-bill, one responsibility, completely insured service. 


GOLDEN ROCKET SERVICE 


a comprehensive jet-age service with the combined facilities of: 
AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL CORP. —-NEPTUNE WORLD-WIDE MOVING 
Groen 94008 OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“The TRAFFIC MAN'S Line” 


RESEARCH REALIZATION 
$1,150,000.00 


.. every hour . 


Working for you . .. 24 hours ... of every day! 


RESEARCH ... conducted by IBM... by TELETYPE... 
and by COOPER-JARRETT’S office management teams. 


RESEARCH ... aimed at developing the best possible system 
to give you .. . the Traffic Manager . . . the finest service in 
the processing and handling of your every shipment. 


REALIZATION ...a complete and proven IBM-TELETYPE 
system that brings to you .. . the Traffic Manager . . . accurate, 
up-to-the-minute information on your every shipment. 


REALIZATION ... in ‘hour’ savings . . . dollar savings . . . 
converted into faster . . . more efficient handling of every ship- 
ment, to or from your plant. 


REALIZATION ... that each shipment handled by COOPER- 
JARRETT, INC., will give you the service you want . . . ‘worry- 


free’ service. 


COOPER-JARRETT keeps this great electronic system work- 
ing for you... from the minute your shipment reaches our dock 
.. until it is delivered . . . and clears for billing. 


Another of the “CONFIDENCE-JUSTIFIED” services brought 
to you through the ever growing facilities 


YOU'LL FIND YOUR “CONFIDENCE-JUSTIFIED” BY 


MOTOR 
FREIGHT 


“CONFIDENCE-JUSTIFIED” SERVICE TO ALL POINTS FROM TERMINALS IN .. . 


ALLIANCE, OHIO CLEVELAND, OHIO 
COLUMBUS, OHIO ' 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY UNIONTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT 
CINCINNATI, OHIO PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA ZANESVILLE, OHIO 
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This is the rapidly increasing use of 
transparent plastic films. This is a two- 
pronged development. 

The first part concerns itself with the 
development of transparent bags that 
are usually heat-sealable. These con- 
tainers display their contents through 
their transparency, and warn the han- 
dler, therefore, to take more care of the 
package. One might call this psychologi- 
cal cushioning. 

The ro aspect is that of vacuum- 
forming transparent plastic film to a rig- 
id, disposable base in such a manner 
that many fragile items are locked tight- 
ly into position on the corrugated board 
base. This eliminates, in many cases, 
the necessity of using any interior pack- 
aging at all, and tremendously reduces 
package tare weight. Maybe some of 
you of the “night owl” variety recall 
seeing a popular late night TV show 
when its comic demonstrated with ques- 
tionable skill a portable plastic film vac- 
uum forming apparatus now being used 
in the moving and storage industry. 
This procedure is simple and economical. 

These six examples are convincing 
proof that the packaging industry is, in- 
deed, moving vigorously towards help- 
ing the air freight industry in their goal 
to reduce tare weight. My suggestion 
to you is—don’t wait for these changes 
to come along—get behind them, push 
them, prod them, promote them, so that 
you can accelerate progress toward the 
goal of shipping by air freight with 
maximum protection for the entire han- 
dling cycle at a minimum expenditure 
of — tare factor in both weight and 
cu 


Emery—"Upped off-airline 
service is an air cargo ‘must’.” 


| goes without saying that the air 
carriers—airlines and air freight for- 
warders—neither want nor can afford to 
overlook or neglect any potential air 
freight shipper or consignee. The cov- 
erage of the market must be complete 
if air freight is to realize its full poten- 

in usefulness to shippers and in 
earning power for the carriers them- 
selves. 

How to provide this complete cover- 
age, in the United States, is 
a problem of some dimensions. To be- 
gin with, direct airline service is avail- 
able at more than 500 airport cities. 


TMs listen intently 


to Air F 
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But at most of these the capacity for 
cargo is limited by the equipment pro- 
vided, which is adapted best to passen- 
gers, baggage, and mail. In fact, the 
newest aircraft being placed in service 
on the feeder, branch and local main- 
line schedules offer, for practical pur- 
poses, no cargo capacity worth men- 
tioning. 

What we foresee, therefore, is this 
situation: freight will find an adequate, 
flexible airlift at only 50 or perhaps 60 
major airport cities, the places which 
will be served by cargo aircraft and by 
the largest combination passenger-cargo 
equipment. All other sources of air 
freight, whether the traffic is inbound 
or outbound, will have to be accommo- 
dated by surface transport. 

Geographically, therefore, the off-air- 
line market will be a large one. In 
terms of traffic potential, it will also be 
substantial. Industry seeking labor sup- 
ply or water or reduced taxes, is well 
along the way in a major program of 
relocation, out of the big cities and into 
the smaller towns and rural areas. Even 
today, the off-airline air freight market 
is estimated at 20% or more of the total 
market. Given a few more years of 
plant relocation and of further concen- 
tration of the available airlift, we may 
well see the off-airline proportion rise 
to a far larger percentage of the national 
market. For the air carriers, therefore, 
the job of serving the off-airline air 
freight matket will be as worthwhile as 
it may be gigantic and difficult. 

In laying out the plan for off-airline 
coverage, several . facts of life need 
to be taken into account. Involved, of 
course, is coordination of air and sur- 
face transportation, and historically co- 
ordination of two different kinds of trans- 
portation has produced much more 
conversation than accomplishment. On 
paper, it looks well to say that the air 
carriers and the motor carriers, each in 


Symposium highlight: 
General Quesada dis- 
cusses his Washington 
Senators’ prospects. 


its own area of superiority, will combine 
to produce the best coordinated combi- 
nation, but the trouble arises in defin- 
ing the limits where one carrier will 
stop and the other will start. Each 
wants the longest possible haul, natural- 
ly, and that is often inconsistent with 
the basic principles of coordination. 

In existence today are literally scores 
of interline agreements between air car- 
riers and motor carriers. If they have 
been successful, if they have generated 
any material amount of new traffic for 
either party to these inter-carrier agree- 
ments, I am unaware of it. e con- 
trary, the inquiries I have made in- 
dicate that neither side makes any 
sustained effort to sell or to operate effec- 
tively these pioneer efforts in air-truck 
coordination, and the result is what you 
would expect—very little traffic. 


coordinated truck-air 


This is not to suggest that coordinat- 
ed service by air carriers and motor 
carriers is inherently impractical. On 
the contrary, it is essential as well as 
practical. The principle is a sound one. 
It is the planning and the execution 
that have mn at fault in the past. 

Another hard fact of life which con- 
fronts air carriers in undertaking to 
serve off-line shippers and consignees 
is the narrow interpretation presently 
placed on the “exemption” clauses in 
the Federal Aviation Act and the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. As you probably 
know, Congress provided in these enact- 
ments that surface transportation inci- 
dental to air transportation should be 
exempt from the authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. So far, so 
good, but what is incidental? The Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the I. C. C. ap- 
peared tacitly to agree several years 
ago that a truck haul of twenty-five 
miles to or from an airport could be 
called incidental, but a thirty mile haul 
could not. 

The effect of this interpretation has 
been to deny good air freight service 
to a great many communities, both off- 
airline and on-airline, which need and 
want it. Their only recourse has been 
to utilize so-called interline truck-air 
services which are generally—though 
with exceptions—slow and costly. 

Fortunately, two recent developments 
are likely to solve much of this prob- 
lem. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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"Air freight must overcome 
inertia if it is to live up 
to its enormous potential.” 


sion is beginning to grant motor carrier 
rights, restricted to traffic having a prior 
or subsequent haul by air, to truck oper- 
ators who want to establish truck routes 
designed and scheduled to meet the 
requirements of air freight. Second, the 
C. A. B. is considering a relaxation of 
the 25 miles exemption rule. The ex- 
pectation is that the air carrier “inci- 
dental” exemption may be extended to 
50 miles, and the hope is that the new 
figure will a much more realistic 
75 to 100 miles. After all, if air opera- 
tions for freight in the United States 
are to focus on only fifty or sixty cities, 
then obviously the practical air freight 
terminal areas of these centers, where 
an exemption logically should apply, 
will extend in many cases over even 
greater distances. 


the off-line shipper 


Recognizing these legal and competi- 
tive difficulties and the possibility of 
some relief from them, is it reasonable 
to expect a coordinated air freight serv- 
ice for off-line shippers comparable to 
that available in the largest cities served 
directly by the airlines? The answer 
definitely is Yes. The speed of modern 
cargo and passenger-cargo aircraft per- 
mits this assurance. As business is con- 
ducted today, late afternoon pickup and 
early morning delivery are what ship- 
ers hope for. This means that a carrier 
as some fifteen or sixteen hours, give 
or take a few for time zone changes, 
to perform his complete door-to-door 
function. With the speed of jet aircraft, 
air transit time even over the longest 
hauls may require only five or six 
hours. On average, three hours flying 


time will take you across the area east 
of the Missouri River where the bulk 
of the air freight market is found. Thus, 
a carrier can utilize from ten to thirteen 
hours in his gathering and distributing 
work on the ground, while still perform- 
ing a satisfactory service. Trucks can 
range widely on modern super-high- 
ways in this time. 

There is another element which holds 
promise of good air freight service for 
off-line shippers—and those on-line, too. 
It is the necessity for getting maximum 
utilization from jet cargo aircraft, so 
that operating costs will, and air freight 
rates can, be reduced. No airline will 
fill its 30-ton to 50-ton cargo aircraft 
unless it can sharply lower its rates, 
and no airline can afford an_ aircraft 
utilization rate of nine or ten hours a 
day at low freight rates when these new 
airplanes cost as much as they do. 

The jet cargo aircraft must be shut- 
tled back and forth as rapidly as pos- 
sible, without regard to so-called nor- 
mal late evening departure hours. So 
operated, they will generate an astro- 
nomical number of available ton miles, 
creating an insatiable appetite for more 
and more freight, wath only complete 
coverage of the whole market will be 
able to satisfy. But this in turn will 
improve the utilization of the air freight 
trucks, reducing their cost and permit- 
ting still further reduction in rates. 

In summary, then, because there is a 
large off-airline market for air freight 
service which it is wholly practicable 
for the air carriers to serve, we visual- 
ize an emerging pattern with character- 
istics as follows: 

First, there will be modern cargo ter- 
minals, fully mechanized and of large 


capacity for truck loading and unload- 
ing, at each of the fifty or sixty airports 
where air freight operations will be 
concentrated. Cargo terminals such as 
these are largely lacking today, yet they 
are a first essential in air freight traffic 
development. 

Second, radial truck routes will be 
established serving these terminals. They 
may be operated by motor carriers un- 
der joint rates with air carriers, by 
motor carriers under contract to air 
carriers and working under the extend- 
ed air carrier exemption, or by the air 
carriers themselves under their own 
exemption. It is to be hoped that in 
many cases these will represent pool 
operations by two or more air carriers, 
to give better service at lower cost. 

Third, the vehicles operated on these 
radial routes will be scheduled to con- 
form closely, inbound and outbound, 
with the schedules of the aircraft. Ini- 
tially, they will probably start out from 
the airports on their delivery runs at 
five or six A. M., to permit deliveries 
a hundred miles away to begin when 
consignee plants open, and_ conversely, 
they will perform their pickup service 
until late afternoon, yet still return to 
the airports in time for the freight to 
move overnight. Later, tying in with 
the shuttle-type plane schedules, I would 
expect a demand for several pickups 
and several deliveries daily, as more 
industries centralize their national and 
international distribution warehouses 
and operate them on a 24-hour basis, 
and as other industries reduce their pro- 
duction stockpiles and increase their 
reliance on air freight in procurement. 

Finally, or better yet concurrently, the 
air carriers will send their freight sales- 
men into off-airline areas just as they 
now send them out to cover the pros- 
pects in the metropolitan markets. And 
these will be among the most successful 
representatives that the air carriers have 
because the off-airline shipper needs 
air freight service, and he welcomes it 
_ open arms when it is offered to 
im. 


A record number—over 
300—traffic managers 
and air freight execu- 
tives attended Shipping 
Management’s Symposium. 
Co-sponsors of the meet- 
ing: the Air Cargo Sales 
Club of New York and the 
Society of Traf- 
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nationa, SPEEDLOADER system 


Service Proven for Operation 
from Terminal to Terminal on 
Ships, Railroad Cars, Trucks and Barges 


Time-saving containerized cargo 
handling is the hottest topic in trans- 
portation today. And the National 
Speedloader System is the talk of the 
industry — because it’s the first and 
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only fully engineered, fully compatible 
system of container handling. 


Fully engineered because all compo- 
nents for electrical, hydraulic or semi- 
automatic-manual operation function 
as a coordinated system... fully 
compatible because components for 


lifting, stacking, securing or lashing 
permit use on ships, railroad cars, 


trucks or in manufacturing plants. 


Today the National Speedloader 
System is the most widely used meth- 
od of automatic handling of con- 
tainers in all fields of transportation. 
Automatic handling of containers is 
the Big Idea whose time has now come 
—and the National Speedloader 
System is its Big Name. A-4018A 


NATIONAL 
COMPANY 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 


International Division, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
National Malleable and Steel Castings Company of Canada, Ltd. Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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“Air freight’s development will be steady, solid.” 


Greenway— "Air freight haulers 
must develop fresh, new markets.” 


| am happy to have this opportunity 

of saying a few words and express- 
ing some thoughts on developing new 
cargo markets. 

Although the growth of air cargo 
since 1946 has been erratic, most au- 
thorities agree that development during 
the next 20 years should be steady. 
Whereas previously Management has of 
necessity devoted primary attention to 
the spectacular growth of passenger 
business, most airlines, including BOAC, 
now have far greater capacity to carry 
cargo than they have ever had before. 
Each Boeing 707 can carry in excess of 
10,000 Ibs. of cargo, and it must be 
expected that as additional DC-7C’s (or 
other aircraft) become available pri- 
marily for the carriage of cargo that each 
of these units will have a cargo capacity 
in excess of 30,000 Ibs. 

Stanley H. Brewer, Professor of Trans- 
portation, University of Washington, and 
his team of experts, predicts the rate of 
growth for U.S.A. International air cargo 
traffic for the next decade to be 25 to 
30% each year; from 1970 to 1975 he 
predicts a leveling off of the rate of 
growth to 15% per annum, and from 
1975 through 1980 a normal growth 
pattern of 3 to 5% can be expected. 
This means that by 1975 we can look 


forward to carrying somewhere between 
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12 and 20 times as much cargo as we 
carry today. 

It must be assumed that adequate 
capacity will be placed into service to 
meet our forecasted requirements, and 
that the rates needed to develop this 
potential will be introduced as needed. 

I am sure many of you have seen 
the Bureau of the Census Foreign Air 
Cargo Statistics for the month of March, 
1960. The last time the Bureau complied 
separate air cargo statistics was in 1947, 
and the March figures were prepared by 
the Bureau on a re-imbursable basis for 
a number of non-Governmental organiza- 
tions. The March figures reveal air im- 
portation of almost 800 short tons of 
meat, mainly beef, from Honduras, Nic- 
aragua, Costa Rica and Dominican Re- 
public, which ranked first as the principle 
commodity weightwise imported into the 
United States. Imports of almost 300 
short tons of shrimp and prawns from 
El Salvador, Costa Rica and Panama 
were next in importance. Both commodi- 
ties help sueuille return loads for air- 
craft proceeding Southbound from the 
United States laden with general mer- 
chandise. 

As a matter of interest, I was in 
Zurich last week, having a careful look 
at the special cargo facilities now in use 
at the Kloten Airport. I learned that, at 
least a ton of prime sirloin steaks arrive 
on most flights from either Brazil or 
Argentina and provides revenues of 36¢ 
per lb. to the carrier. 

I understand that there is considerable 
interest within the New Zealand meat 
industry to air freight prime meat to 
the West coast, U.S.A., and, in my opin- 
ion, it is only a question of time before 
a regular flow of air freighted Canter- 
bury lamb chops will become available. 

Nearer to home, we have been actively 
developing the principle of supplying 
prime cuts of meat from the United 
States to the tourist hotels in Bermuda 
and the Caribbean. Special deep-freeze 
and per Pt facilities have been in- 
stalled at BOAC, Idlewild, to handle this 
type of traffic and to ensure its arrival at 
destination in perfect condition. 

It is becoming more and more cer- 
tain that if we are to realize the poten- 
tial of air freight, we must concentrate 
on commodities that will move in bulk 
and at the same time provide regular 
loads for our future freighters. For ex- 
ample, apart from Scotch whisky, the 
bulk of British exports to the United 
States falls under the generic headings 
of Textiles, Machinery or Automobiles. 
Whereas we are devoting much time and 


effort to developing a bulk movement of 
these commodities, I would like to final- 
ize my remarks with a few words on 
automobiles. 

In March, 1960, automobile parts ac- 
counted for some 230 short tons of sir 
import business of which some 180 tons 
originated in France and 46 tons in the 
United Kingdom. I am sure everyone 
here is familiar with the Renault story, 
since it has received wide publicity. Oth- 
er companies would also like to switch 
to air freight for their parts delivery 
and several companies are very close to 
committing themselves to air ship parts 
other than emergency items. 

I believe that by 1965 it will be the 
accepted manner of parts delivery. I am 
of the opinion that by 1970/75 that we 
will possibly see a steady flow of assem- 
bled automobiles arriving by air at the 
main East coast airports. 

Today, certain types of automobiles 
needed for racing or exhibition regularly 
move by air. However, let us consider 
the advantages to an imported car dis- 
tributor of all-air delivery from the plant 
to the dealer. 

The dealer maintains a few stock 
models for test drive and display pur- 
poses. The vehicles are offered in any 
color, with equipment to meet the re- 
quirements of the buyer, with delivery 
within a short time, probably less than 
10 days. At the close of business each 
day, the U.S.A. distributor transmits the 
details of the days orders to the factory, 
and the assembly line is adjusted to 
produce the right type of cars in the 
right color with the right equipment to 
satisfy their customers. 

Such vehicles would leave the factory 
fully inspected and ready for the road 
and, apart from a minor check when the 
vehicles arrive in the country, most stor- 
age and warehouse space would be elim- 
inated and inventories would be kept to 
an absolute minimum. Production would 
be closely related to sales. Airplanes of 
this era could possibly be equipped with 
transporters similar to those in use on 
the road and rail today. 

Naturally, the transportation cost will 
still be greater by air freight. However, 
with the savings gained by less ware- 
housing, lower inventory obsolescence 
and increased sales through the ability 
to meet all customer's requirements, 

greater profits will result. 

In the final analysis business is pri- 
marily interested with greater profits 
which can often be achieved by air 
freight even though at higher cost for 
transportation. 
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When you ship via BOAC 


your cargo moves in the best of circles 


Anything bound to and from the U.K. to any one of the points mapped above is more rapidly 
handled, more readily shipped via BOAC and its associates. BOAC “Large Door’ DC-7F 
freighters and 707 jets combine to give you the greatest cargo capacity and frequency from 
North America to London, Glasgow and Manchester. 

Your Freight Forwarder or BOAC Cargo Agent is the man to call to get your cargo moving. 


WORLD TRADE BY JET -_ 
TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOUR CARGO 
In Association with Air India, BEA, QANTAS and TCA. 
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Pogue—"'Air freight links 
all sections of America.” 


One airline describes the nation as 
being four hours wide and two hours 
deep—it is a good description—and it is 
true. Airfre ight is helping to change the 
concept of “regional economies”. Actual- 
ly the use of airfreight precludes a re- 
gion from developing economically inde- 
pendent of national progress—airfreight 
ties them too closely together. There is 
very little airfreight traffic moving intra- 


CHICAGO 


regionally. Let us see why this is so. The 
motor freight carriers are capable of 
performing next morning delves ry to most 
any metropolitan area within a radius of 
approximately 500 miles. Very few ship- 
pers want to pay the higher rate for air 
transportation within that area for the 
same service via motor freight. Our 
freight business is that which originates 
or terminates beyond the 500 mile range. 
Delta, up until June 11—when it becomes 
a transcontinental airline—is an air freight 
carrier with a relatively short average 
length haul. Even so our average haul 
is 600 miles, just beyond the range of 
the overnight truckers and beyond the 


KANSAS CITY ST. Louls 


CLARKSVILLE 


SAFE HANDLING 

ICE 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


GREENVILLE 


NASHVILLE 


CHATTANOOGA 


Wilson offers the most modern equipment to 
handle your shipping needs . . . over 800 units 
of trailers, tractors and trucks. Forty trailers are 
insulated and others are further designed to 
solve your transportation problems. When you 
“double check’’ Wilson, you are fully protected 
with insurance against public liability and prop- 
erty damage and your cargo is insured up to 
one million dollars. 


Call the Wilson office nearest you. They are 
listed below for ready reference. 


Atlanta .. TRinity 6-488! Hartwell, Ga. 
Athens ... Liberty 3-3425 F Ranklin 6-263! 
Kansas Ci 
Augusta PArk 4-5558 
Charleston Myers 2-2658 
Monroe, Ga. 626! 
NASHVILLE 
MAdison 9-3293 
Chicago CLiffside 4-6730 
Clarksy 3728 


le, Tenn. Rome, Ga. 
Midway 


7-364) 
Artield 1-044) 
Greenville, 8. 
c 2-3609 Winder, Ga. Soil 
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confines of what might be defined as a 
region. 

Ten commodities account for over 50% 
of our traffic and an examination of the 
nature of the traffic itself proves the 
close relationship between any and all 
regions and the nation as a whole. There 
are exceptions, of course, but what comes 
to mind when you think of cut flowers? 
(California), machinery (Chicago, 


Cleveland), electronics (Los Angeles ). 
clothing and wearing apparel (New 
York), auto parts (Detroit), printed 
matter (Philadelphia), industrial ma- 
chinery (Peoria, Milwaukee), films (Los 
Angeles), aircraft parts (San Diego), 
hardware and tools (Chicago, Louis- 
ville). These commodities and their ori- 


gins are, of course, not regional in their 
make-up nor in their use. 

What airfreight is doing regionally is 
to encourage industry to move away 
from the rail heads, away from high 
taxes, expensive labor and unfavorable 
conditions to locations offering cheaper 
water, electric power, natural gas and 
unlimited natural resources. During the 
most recent 10 year period, for which 
figures are available, the nation as a 
whole expe rienced an air cargo increase 
of 155%. The Southeast during this same 
period increased 234%. Industry alone 
is not enough, people are required to 
consume industry’s output and while 
the nation was growing by 18.5%, the 
Southeast increased by 21.4%, creating 
new opportunities and new jobs for the 
region. What types of industry are relo- 
cating in the south? In January, Febru- 
ary and March of this year new industry 
in Georgia alone created 175 new jobs 
manufacturing ladies’ lingerie, 100 jobs 
manufacturing handbags, 85 jobs manu- 
facturing boys and men’s clothing, 60 
new jobs manufacturing women’s ap- 
parel, 35 manufacturing sports jackets 
and 900 others in 27 new 6 ot son In 
1960, 121 new industries with capitaliza- 
tion of $90,000,000.00 located in this 
area creating 6,800 new jobs with an 
annual payroll of $24,000,000.00 a year. 
These commodities require air transpor- 
tation. Indeed in 1960 they joined to- 
gether to produce 50 million ton miles 
of cargo by air to and from this region. 


industry on the move 


Since industry is moving away from 
the rail heads into the rural areas, there 
immediately arises the problem of bridg- 
ing the gap between the airfreight ter- 
minals and the plant locations—here the 
short haul motor freight carrier is mak- 
ing an appearance. More and more the 
airlines and the motor freight carriers 
are joining hands to provide a door-to- 
door service; in fact there already is 
going industry activity underway to pro- 
duce an offline motor freight directory 
covering the entire nation which will be 
used by airline freight agents in routing 
beyond their own terminals. 

Specific examples of the value of air- 
freight to a regional economy can be 
given and among them are the print- 
ing of Time magazine’s Latin American 
edition in Atlanta. Prior to Castro, 
Time’s Spanish edition was printed and 
distributed from Havana to approximate- 
ly 86 Latin American cities. Exappro- 
priation of their printing presses required 
Time to look elsewhere. Printing facili- 
ties were available in Miami but because 
of the excellence of airfreight service 
from Atlanta and because of the facilities 
of an Atlanta printer, W. R. Bean & 
Sons, that city was selected. Time Maga- 
zine averages nearly 1,000,000 pounds 
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— at Pilot Freight Carriers 
GENERAL N. C. 


SAVANNAH 


PILOT’S BIG SERVICE EXPANDS 
TO CLEVELAND AND AKRON 


to give you better, faster, direct service 
between these two areas and points in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Georgia. Call for Perfect Shipping .. . call Pilot. 
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of airfreight annually and their selecting 
Atlanta has created 40-45 new jobs and 
contributes $350,000.00 annually to At- 
lanta’s economy. 

Florida Fashions, Inc., a mail order 
house in Orlando, Florida, in 1956 pio- 
neered the development of the airfreight 
parcel post consolidation idea and has 
parlayed it into a business employing 
200-225 people with an annual payroll 
of $500,000.00. Florida Fashions’ entire 
production of approximately 1,750,000 
pounds moves by airfreight to all points 
in the United States. 

Because of airfreight and the southern 
region’s earlier spring, thousands of 
pounds of vegetable plants, strawberries, 
nursery plants and many other perish- 
ables reach northern markets before they 


are available locally—all contributing to 
the region’s, as well as the nation’s, econ- 
omy. Airfreight is the distribution tool 
of progressive management—it works in 
one region as well as another—it is good 
for business—it is good business. 


Dunlap—"'Let’s concentrate on 
today's air freight problems.” 


[ stop talking about air freight’s 
tomorrow and concern ourselves with 
air freight today. There’s plenty to be 
done, right here and now, to give air 
freight the big lift it needs. 


Talking up air freight, educating the 
shipping public as to how to use it 
advantageously, is one of the jobs we 
should be doing. There are plenty of 
potential air freight customers. But air 
freight’s never going to get them unless 
the industry goes out and does a bang-up 
job of selling the merits of air shipping. 

The way air freight is operating, right 
here and now, a 3-5-7 day order cycle 
is entirely feasible. Products moving via 
air freight can travel from manufacturer 
to user in this country, in most instances, 
in three days. Gone is the need for ware- 
housing, large inventories, and a whole 
host of other profit cutters. 


five days—point-to-point 


There's NO point in the U.S. today 
separated from another, via air cargo, 
by more than five days. And there are 
few points anywhere in the world to 
which a seven day reorder cycle will not 
apply. 

So let's stop worrying about 1975— 
or even 1965. Let’s concentrate on 1961. 
There’s a job to be done. Let’s do it— 
and do it well! 


FOR FLEETS OF ALL KINDS... 
AIR-CONDITIONED EFFICIENCY 


Air conditioning for vehicles of all types and 
makes has been the primary concern of 
A.R.A. MANUFACTURING COMPANY for 
more than 10 years. The A.R.A. TRUCK CAB 
COOLER, because of its lightweight case, 
minimum installation cost, and proven effi- 


————— SYMPOSIUM NEWS NOTES 


ciency and endurance, makes air conditioning a 
practical addition to fleets of all kinds. More 
than 1000 authorized distributors and count- 
less dealers provide nationwide service. All 
units are covered by full year warranty. A.R.A. 
units — for automobiles as well as trucks — 


The biggest, best, most success- 
ful ever! That’s the only way to 
describe last month’s super- 
dooper air freight symposium. 
are characterized by quick cooling, constant One reason for the meeting's 
cooling in all climatic conditions, and infre- huge success: the fine coopera- 
quent maintenance needs. tion SHIPPING MANAGE- 


The A.R.A. TRUCK CAB COOLER is Aly Chae 


Club received from air freight 
the number | air conditioning unit for your carriers. Thanks to all of you! 
truck, or fleet of trucks.* 


And special thanks to the three 
lovely representatives from Del- 
ta, Japan Air Lines, and BOAC 
(photo above) who helped make 
the Symposium a treat to the 
eyes, as well as to the ears! 


For full information concerning fleet costs 
and services, please contact Mr. D. A. Brown, 
vice president and general sales manager. 


*TRUNK AND DASH UNIT INSTALLATIONS ALSO AVAILABLE 
A.R.A. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Box 685 Grand Prairie Texas 
Division of Unitex Industries, Inc. 
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Sweeney — 
soar with the new CL-44.” 


ia irst off, though I imagine most of you 

have heard or read something of the 
CL-44, let me touch briefly on the air- 
craft itself. The Canadair CL-44 is the 
first aircraft ever built from the ground 
up for cargo alone. It is specifically de- 
signed for maximum cargo payload in 
relation to its size, wing span and power 
plant. As a result, with an overall length 
of 137 feet and a wing span of 142 
feet, it can carry 65,000 pounds of cargo 
and can be operated at a fully allocated 
cost of 12¢ per available ton-mile. It is 
a turboprop, powered with four Rolls 
Royce engines, and cruises at speeds up 
to 400 miles per hour. 

By way of comparison, the _piston- 
powered aircraft generally used for cargo 
carriage today can carry a maximum pay- 
load in the neighborhood of 35,000 
pounds and have a fully allocated  op- 
erating cost of about 20¢ per available 
ton-mile. 

Of themselves, an 85 percent increase 
in payload ¢ capacity a 40 percent 
decrease in operating cost would be sig- 
nificant. But, the CL-44’s unique advan- 
tages do not stop there. 

Perhaps the most instantly noticeable 
of these features is the swing tail, which 
opens up the entire rear end of the 
fuselage for loading and _ unloading. 
Coupled with this is a self-contained 
mechanized cargo-handling system that 
reduces turn-around time for a full 65,- 
000-pound load to under 45 minutes. 
This system utilizes specially designed 
pallets and containers and employs the 
most modern materials-handling methods. 

Looking at the overall picture, then, 
we find that we have an entirely new 
aircraft, capable of carrying much larger 
payloads at much higher speeds and of 
making many more flights than anything 
yet used in all-cargo air service. 

Taking this one step further, we find 
that we have a tremendous increase in 
capacity to move freight by air. For in- 
stance, during the last few months of 
this year, when the CL-44’s are in op- 
eration, Seaboard alone will have the 
capacity to transport 85 percent as much 
commercial air freight across the Atlantic 
Ocean as the entire airline industry did 
during the same period of 1960. 

At Seaboard we have set ourselves a 
goal of 16 million pounds of freight east- 
bound and 21 million pounds westbound 
for this year. This is obviously a_tre- 
mendous increase in tonnage. To fulfill 
this goal, we must go all out to develop 
commercial cargo. We intend to use 
every tool at our disposal—to work close- 
ly with the air freight forwarders and 
the cargo sales agents. 

We are convinced that this year of 
1961 can bring about the breakthrough 
in air cargo. But we are equally con- 
vinced that to achieve this breakthrough 
we must adopt a total air freight industry 
marketing concept. By this I mean that 
all segments of the industry must work 
together—the airlines, the freight for- 
warders and the cargo sales agents—in a 
concerted effort to build cargo volume. 

The first step in building this volume 
to take advantage of the capacity we 
will have is to lower volume rates. With 
the low ton-mile operating cost and the 
ig turn-around we get from the CL- 

lower rates are feasible and_profit- 
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TRUCK Limes. LTO. MOTOR INC. 


Four decades of motor freight experience back up our promise of 
fast efficient, service. Seven days a week, 24 hours a day, Western 
Gillette rushes LTL and TL shipments to destination. And in recent 
years refrigerated freight has become a specialized activity at West- 
ern Gillette, now operating 145 mechanically refrigerated trailers. 
Remember, when you ship with Western Gillette, all types of freight 
gets the protection and fast service that comes with 40 years of 
freight handling experience. Get all the facts from your local West- 
ern Gillette terminal or contact Western Gillette at 2550 East 28th 
Street, Los Angeles, California or 2311 Butler Street, Dallas, Texas. 


includes operations of 
Voss Truck Lines, Inc. 
now operated under 
temporary management 
and control of Gillette 
Motor Transport, Inc. 


EQUIPPED TO SERVE YOU BETTER WITH 


UNITS OF MODERN 


1435 
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Serving the West, Southwest é 
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"Total cost—the overall cost involved in airlifting 


goods! That's the only way you can compute air cargo costs.” 


In proposing these rate reductions, we 
have adopted the philosophy that they 
must be helpful to all segments of the 
industry. We feel that the achievement 
of the breakthrough in air freight will 
only come about if we can establish ad- 
vantages to the shipper, the freight for- 
warder, the cargo sales agent and the 
airline. 

In addition to proposing cargo rate 
reductions, we have taken another step 
designed to take advantage of the capac- 
ity offered by the CL-44. I’m sure most 
of you have heard of our passenger top- 
off proposal. I think I can say in al 
modesty that it has received quite a bit 
of attention from the press and the air- 
line industry. 

What may not be immediately evident, 
though, is the thinking behind the top- 
off proposal. First off, let me say that 
we are not trying to get into the pas- 
senger business per se. Our business is 
flying cargo and we intend to keep it 
that way. But, we do have this excess 
capacity and we would like to utilize it 
in the same manner that the passenger 
airlines top-off with cargo. 

At the same time, we feel that the 
additional revenue we can obtain from 
carrying passengers on our scheduled 
flights will make it economically sound 
to schedule more flights and to provide 
better service. 

The arithmetic of this proposal is sim- 
ple. To the best of our forecasting abili- 
ty, we cannot see the CL-44’s operating 
at full capacity in the near future. The 
cabin of the CL-44 is divided into 10 
pallet areas, with each pallet capable of 
carrying 6,500 pounds of cargo. It would 
appear that it will still be some time 
before the CL-44 operator can expect to 
carry more than an average of 6 pallets 
of cargo per trip. 

In this Seeetheties! example, 4 pallet 
areas would be empty. We have de- 
veloped a plan for permanently attach- 
ing approximately 14 conventional econ- 
omy-type seats to each pallet as well as 
a system for loading the palletized seats 


mechanically into the airplane in exactly 
the same manner as pallets with cargo 
are loaded. The loading time required 
for each pallet is 2 minutes. Therefore, 
in this example, 56 seats could be load- 
ed in 8 minutes, with an additional 10 
seats already installed in the nonpallet- 
ized area in the swing tail, making a 
total of 66 available seats. The eco- 
nomics involved in this plan are as fol- 
lows: If we assume that the 6 pallets 
loaded with cargo will total 36,000 
pounds, the revenue derived from the 
cargo (assuming modest reduction in 
cargo rates) should total about $14,500 
for a 4,000-mile trip, New York to 
Frankfurt. The estimated fully allocated 
cost of that flight is slightly less than 
that figure. If 50 of the seats were sold 
to passengers at $145 each, an additional 
$7,250 of revenue would be accrued, or 
a 50 percent profit on the operation. 

The key, of course, is profitable opera- 
tion. Once we can establish regularly 
scheduled cargo flights on a_ profitable 
basis, everyone will benefit. We will be 
able to schedule more flights, provide 
better service and handle more cargo 
more expeditiously. 

I have, perhaps, wandered rather far 
afield in discussing the impact of the 
CL-44 on the air cargo industry. How- 
ever, I think I can summarize that im- 
pact by saying that if we all work to- 
gether, if we are willing to adopt the 
total air freight industry marketing con- 
cept, the CL-44 will mean more cargo 
flights, faster service and lower rates. 

This airplane can make an important 
contribution to the free interchange of 
goods in world markets. It can be a real 
help in lowering the economic barriers 
between nations and in stimulating the 
flow of goods between the peoples of 
the world. 

The coming of the CL-44—the first air- 
plane designed specifically for the car- 
riage of air cargo—can literally mean the 
“coming of age” of the air freight in- 
dustry. The additional capacity which 
all CL-44 operators will be able to offer 


will be of benefit to everyone in the 
industry—to shippers, forwarders, sales 
agents and to airlines. 

To take advantage of this capacity is 
the goal which we should all set for 
ourselves. Setting aside personal differ- 
ences, let us all work for a bigger and 
stronger air freight industry. Only in 
this way can we truly “come of age” and 
realize our full potential. 


Taylor—"The U.S. foday is just 
five hours wide, 2'/. hours deep.” 


| n the free world community today, 
and more specifically, in the United 
States, we are confronted with two basic 
problems in marketing goods. First, that 
of creating demand. Secondly, that of 
physical distribution. My remarks will 
center principally on the second of these 
two problems—distribution. 

Many forces are at work every day 
which affect how a company should dis- 
tribute its products. Let me enumerate a 
few quickly. 


1. Population: 

In 1957, there were 171 million 
Americans. By 1967, our population 
will total about 199 million and, in 
addition to these increases, there 
is a basic shift in geography to the 
southwest which averages 2% miles 
annually. 


2. Gross National Product: 

Here we find a unique correlation 
between inter-city ton miles of 
transportation and the level of GNP. 
In 1957, GNP was 454 billion. A 
GNP of about 600 billion is ex- 
pected by 1967. In ton miles, the 
magnitude of growth is from about 
1300 billion to 2083 billion ton 
miles. 


3. Increased Costs: 
Taking 1947 as an index of 100, 
here are the increases registered 
last year by a few principal cost 


factors: 

Labor 166.9% 

Taxes 
East Coast 154% 
West Coast 141% 

Insurance 

Transportation 
Rail 127.3% 
Truck 134.7% 
Air 95.8% 


4. Speed of Transportation: 
Improvements continue to be made 
in many modes of service. Better 
highways—piggyback—containeriza - 
tion and air transport are among 
the more significant. None, I think, 
has had an impact comparable to 
the growth in air transport, espe- 
cially since the introduction of jets, 


Say 
fo 
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: 


Got a shipment going hundreds of miles? Get it out 
by 9 A.M....it arrives the same day ! Got a shipment 
going about 50 miles? Ship it out around 9 A.M.... 
it’s there by noon! 


Whatever the destination of your shipment, chances 
are, a Greyhound is going there anyway... right to 
the center of town. Greyhound travels over a million 
miles a day! No other public transportation goes to 
so many places—so often. 


You can ship anytime. Your packages go on regular 
Greyhound passenger buses. Greyhound Package 
Express operates twenty-four hours a day...seven 
days a week...including weekends and holidays. 
What’s more, you can send C.O.D., Collect, Prepaid 
...or open a charge account. 


CALL YOUR LOCAL GREYHOUND 
BUS TERMINAL TODAY...OR MAIL 
THIS CONVENIENT COUPON TO: 


GREYHOUND PACKAGE EXPRESS 
Dept. F-5, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send us complete information on Greyhound 


Package Express service...including rates and routes. We 
understand that our company assumes no cost or obligation. 
NAME______ 


COMPANY. 


CITY 


IT’S THERE IN HOURS...AND COSTS YOU LESS! 
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Let me expand on transportation’s in- 
fluence in distribution. In increasing 
numbers, management is applying the 
complete benefits of high ecel air trans- 
portation to its business and enjoying 
the profit improvement implicit in mod- 
ernizing our corporate way of life. In my 
company, we as frequently defined 
the USA in the 1960's as five hours wide 
and 2% hours deep. Here are some of 
the functional areas of business which 
benefit from such increases in speed. 

Marketing—which constantly seeks 
to increase sales by improving serv- 
ice and penetrating new markets. 
Purchasing—always alert for a plan 
which will run the business more 
efficiently with a lower shelf stock 
position and reduced order lead 
times. 

Manufacturing—what Works Man- 
ager would not be happier if his 
production lines could operate more 
efficiently with less line-loading or 
material floats? 

Finance—with the Controller con- 
stantly seeking ways to reduce the 
cost bite taken from the revenue 
dollar and improving the cash flow 
from fewer dollars tied up in idle 
finished goods. 

One might now ask—it is a nice theory 
but does it work? In reply, I offer two 
case histories selected from a substantial 
and growing list of users. One is the 
Raytheon Corporation with its “Unimar- 
ket” concept. In brief, they have elim- 
inated all field warehousing and are 
supplying their customers from the point 
of production, using electronic data proc- 
essing for order placement and airfreight 
as the principal medium of transporta- 
tion. This, I might add, is more benefi- 
cial for that company than slower, less 
expensive forms of transportation and, 
at today’s—or should I say yesterday’s— 
airfreight rates. Still another example is 
a large retail chain where a housewife in 
California can select a $9.95 housedress 
from the catalogue on Monday and pick 
it up Wednesday afternoon—airfreight 
from a central stock location makes this 
possible. 

While I would like to see ourselves 
take full credit for bringing about this 


broader corporate recognition for the 
value of distribution by air, I must admit 
that the effort was helped in no small 
way by that time-tested incentive 
“squeeze on profits”. However, I am 
proud of American Airlines pioneering 
such analysis of marketing sikinine and 
we are happy to see others support this 
approach with their own programs. 

In convincing prospects that distribu- 
tion by air has a cadion potential benefit 
for them, we must deal in businesslike 
fashion with the facts. There is no room 
today for clever anecdotes, generalities, 
magic formulas, or glib estimates of how 
good things are going to be tomorrow. 
In fact, it occurs to me that the business 
of airfreight has perhaps been hurt more 
by prophets than by its critics. If air- 
freight is to stay healthy and expand, it 
must demonstrate it can make worthwhile 
contributions toward improving the op- 
eration of the prospect’s business. 

And good health further depends on 
rates which will permit the airline to 
eam a fair return for the service per- 
formed. 

In my company, our eyes and our 
hearts are on the future and with high 
hopes. Our minds and our muscles are 
concentrating on business today, using 
today’s superb equipment. today’s rates, 
today’s service. It is good service. It is 
fast and can be purchased at a_ price 
which will make profit sense to many 
prospects if we, the airlines, do an in- 
telligent sales job. May I respectfully 
suggest that our industry success in to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s marketplace is not 
just a case of rates and schedules but, 
more importantly, one of professional 
salesmanship competent to put in dis- 
tribution perspective subjects such as 
warehousing, capital costs, market re- 
search. taxes, obsolescence. labor, and 
so forth. The reason is simple. The pros- 
pect is entitled to know what our prod- 
uct—AIRFREIGHT-—speed and _ service— 
will do for him. 

Our confidence and enthusiasm for the 
future is only qualified by the desire to 
prevent the bright promise for tomorrow 
from blinding us to the opportunity the 
present represents. 


Courtesy Lifschultz 
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“Well, we've got it perfected . . . Now, if the ICC and CAB will just go for it.” 


Gallo—"Air carvier-air freight 
agent teamwork is essential.” 


he dilemma in which the air cargo 

sales agent finds himself today is 
much like that of Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark, when he pondered the futility of 
living in an environment devoid of un- 
derstanding and trust. Caught up in the 
swirling currents of doubt, distrust and 
bewilderment created by the seemingly 
total disregard on the part of his prin- 
cipals for his well being: his usefulness, 
his energy, his enthusiasm is being slow- 
ly but steadily eroded to almost the 
vanishing point. Unhappily for both the 
principal and the agent, this situation 
has developed when but the first few 
faltering steps have been taken towards 
the long-heralded air cargo “break- 
through”. Despite all the rosy predic- 
tions, the so-called “breakthrough” is 
still a long way down the road. The 
combined efforts of all elements in the 
industry; airlines, forwarders, agents 
and_ shippers—will be required. 

There has been a_ breakthrough of 
sorts in the industry which resulted from 
the introduction of jet passenger aircraft 
on passenger flight schedules. Two things 
happened which brought a tremendous 
increase in cargo capacity. First, the jet 
passenger aircraft when placed into op- 
eration produced a large increase in car- 
go capacity equivalent in many cases to 
that of the old DC-4 converted into a 
cargo carrier; second, the jet aircraft 
outmoded the latest versions of piston- 
engined aircraft bringing their value 
down to junk or salvage which caused 
the airlines to convert such aircraft into 
cargo carriers creating thereby additional 
cargo capacity. Both of these develop- 
ments happened to be just a by-product 
resulting from the advent of the jet air- 
craft. We now have the CL-44 turbine- 
powered aircraft coming out some time 
this year. As yet it is an untried, unproved 
aircraft, however, with great promise of 
performing well. It does present another 
step towards the breakthrough and_ of 
course again, we have more cargo capaci- 


y. 
“ Now, who in the world is going to fill 
this capacity? Certainly, we cannot ex- 
pect that shippers will rush forward 
with tons of cargo instead of pounds 
just because additional cargo capacity 
has become available. Common sense 
rate structures long ’ere this should have 
been established in order to provide for 
an orderly build up in cargo traffic. The 
last change in rates on the North Atlantic 
proved disastrous. This change was ex- 
tensibly designed to induce new traffic 
but actually was introduced to effect the 
air freight forwarder’s new authority to 
charter aircraft granted by the CAB. 
The 100 pound rates introduced over 
some routes were actually lower than 
the going rate for charter loads of full 
plane capacity. The change produced 
little or no new traffic. It served to_re- 
duce the yield accruing to the airline 
on traffic which they already were car- 
rying, it thwarted the fowarder; it re- 
duced the yield to the air cargo agent 
from commissions by as much as 50%. 
Contrast this action with the common 
sense rate structure established by the 
airlines on North and Central Pacific 
routes which has served to steadily in- 
crease traffic at a higher ton mile yield 
to the carriers to the point, I now un- 
derstand, that some thought is being 
given to a further orderly decrease in 
rates. 
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We also find instances of airlines 
actually competing with its own agents 
for air cargo by performing documenta- 
tion work without charge. We have the 
situation of an airline providing city ter- 
minal-to-airport transfers at rates lower 
than even the agent can buy such service 
in the public or private contracting 
trucking field. Even on this small item 
on which thete might be a few small 
cents profit for the agent, he is in com- 
petition with his principal. The principal 
subsidizes a facility which prov vies serv- 
ice at rates against which the appointed 
agent cannot compete. If the need exists 
for the facility, and we would be the 
last to deny the carrier the right to 
establish such a facility, at least it should 
be maintained on an equal competitive 
basis. 

Thus, distrust and confusion evolve 
which serve only to deter all of us from 
our much cherished goal of attaining a 
breakthrough. Consider what the state 
of our motor car industry would have 
been today if the manufacturers had fol- 
lowed a similar policy with respect to 
their dealers and distributors. For that 
matter, can you purchase an automobile 
direct from General Motors or Ford? 

The breakthrough will come but only 
as the direct result of the combined ef- 
forts of all elements in the industry. The 
right to operate an aircraft is not the 
beginning nor the end in aviation. Much 
hard selling remains to be done in order 
to swing shippers away from the tradi- 
tional methods of distribution. Fortunate- 
ly, it can be said that we are on the way. 

Last week in Pittsburgh, a spokesman 
for General E. C. Hedlund, Chief of 
Transportation for the United States Air 
Force, Department of Defense, outlined 
the new transportation policy for the 
missile program which will emphasize 
the transport of goods from supvlier-to- 
the-user, eliminating field warehousing, 
with a twenty-four hour transit time 
limit between anv two points in the 
Continental United States and not more 
than fifty hours between any two points 
in the world. 

Of course, the source-to-user transport 
principle is old hat to the military as 
they have worked on this basis for some- 
time and they are years ahead of com- 
mercial shippers in this regard. How- 
ever, the transit times should be 
eye-openers to all. 

These are not impossible transit times 
as they have been met during a period 
of experimentation and performance 
within these limits can be expected to 
a very high degree. 

Tust think for a moment what a revolu- 
tionary change is in the making in the 
traditional methods of distribution and 
that if the same principle can be sold 
to only a portion of the over four mil- 
lion businesses in the United States we 
will then have achieved the goal of 
breakthrough. Remember that the more 
than four million business houses are 
either consignors or consignees and in 
the main they are consignees. 

We have. indeed, a formidable job of 
selling ahead of us—a iob that cannot be 
done or even contemplated by any single 
entity in the industrv. The air cargo 
sales agent fits admirably into the scheme 
of the huge selling task ahead of us in 
that he is normally a foreign freight 
forwarder, or a custom house broker or 
represents an outgrowth of one or the 
other or both. 

As a consequence he has been exposed 
and is accustomed to tonnage moving 
via ocean transport in contrast to the 
pounds moving via air transport. He has 
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developed a specialized knowledge of 
moving goods across national boundaries; 
he makes life bearable for exporters in 
meeting terms and conditions of letters 
of credit, he completes the invoices and 
develops the sight drafts, he accomplishes 
the consular documentation; he is in- 
deed indispensable. 

How in the world can sufficient cargo 
become available for quick, easy loading 
aboard huge transports several times 
daily without backlogging at some ware- 
house awaiting documentation or remain- 
ing in the on-hand section of some cargo 
terminal until more specific instructions 
are received from the shipper. 

Without the agent, we couldn’t build 
large enough terminals to store the cargo 
awaiting documentation. At the same 


moment that the air cargo sales agent is 
a valuable asset to the airline he can 
also be classed as one of the largest 
competitors of the air cargo industry in 
his capacity of foreign freight forwarder. 
This is so because of the fact that a 
higher yield results from handling ocean 
freight shipments as opposed to air cargo 
shipments and further he does not en- 
counter the same resistance or competi- 
tive factors from his ocean principals as 
he does in the case of air. 

The potential for air cargo existing 
among foreign freight forwarders is vast 
and remains untapped. Some means of 
adequate compensation must be devel- 
oped to cause the air cargo sales agent 
to pause and think twice before he for- 
wards cargo via ocean transport. 


1,072,006 Shipments Handled in 1960 
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Hediund— "Logistics is of prime 
importance to the Air Force.” 


he year 1961 finds our defense forces 

facing one of the most urgent chal- 
lenges in their history. The Air Force, 
as a first line of defense in the aerospace 
age, faces certain imperative demands 
due to its role in national security. It 
must create and maintain a_ superior 
deterrent force with new types of weap- 
ons of greatly increased capabilities. This 
must be accomplished against the urgent 
deadline implied by recent proofs of 
rapid Soviet progress in the development 
of similar weapons. The nature of these 
new weapons makes it obvious that any 
future major conflict would involve 
lightning, massive blows. The decisive 
phase would be short and victory would 
probably go to the side possessing the 
greatest immediate striking power. 

The objectives of our aerospace power, 
in view of these realities, are twofold. 
We must maintain an effective deterrent 
power—a ready striking force which will 
discourage any aggressor from attacking 
us or our allies. If this hope of keeping 
the peace through strength fails, we must 
be prepared to respond to any attack in- 
stantly and decisively and to prevail. 

In such a defensive position, logistics 
becomes a critically important effort. I 
shall sketch briefly here the outlines of 
the Air Force Air Logistics System which 
provides support for the mixed forces of 
manned and unmanned weapon systems. 

The Air Logistics System of TODAY 
is designed to support the highest pos- 
sible state of oui readiness of the 
Air Force, with the minimum possible 
resources. 


A WORLD-WIDE 
SERVICE FOR 
CONTAINERIZED 
CARGO 


A leader in the field of con- 
tainerization, CTI shipped 
over 32,000,000 pounds of 
household goods alone last 
year in a fleet of 4,000 
containers—an average of 
75 container shipments 

per day. 

CTI’s service can simplify 
your shipping problem for any 
cargo, any destination because 
all shipments from points 
within the U.S. to overseas 
areas move on a single bill of 
lading; costs are based on one 
thru-rate from origin to 
destination. 

Call or write now for complete 
details on container rentals, 
thru-rates for household goods 
or any cargo. 

CONTAINER TRANSPORT 
INTERNATIONAL INC. 

17 State St., N.Y. 4, N.Y. 

Whitehall 3-3240 


Offices in major cities 
throughout the world. 


This is being accomplished by react- 
ing in the shortest possible time to the 
stated demands of the combat force and 
by meeting these demands from the 
smallest possible stockpile of material. 

In recent years, the Air Force has 
embarked upon programs designed to 
realize these objectives. Inventory has 
been separated into cost categories. Pro- 
curements have been reduced and high- 
speed reaction substituted for inventory. 
Information flow and data processing 
time is compressed throughout world- 
wide pipelines and advantage taken of 
the reduced length of pipelines by re- 
ducing the quantity of the material pro- 
cured, 

Improved concepts of aggregating 
stocks behind the most critical weapon 
systems have been developed—and now, 
the logistics system reacts to the demands 
of units in overseas areas within a time 
standard of seven days. By not  stock- 
piling the material to support these units, 
we have reduced procurement and com- 
mitted this logistic support program to 
an air pipeline. 

A world-wide program is in being for 
the airlift of aircraft engines to overseas 
areas with an objective of providing an 
eight-day flow time. This has resulted 
in improved engine support and_ has 
permitted multi-million dollar reductions 
in new engine procurement. This pro- 
gram depends entirely on airlift. 

It is clear that the tempo of logistic 
support has been greatly accelerated by 
all of these programs. The objective of 
providing such support from lesser quan- 
tities of active material in the system, 
and therefore, lower dollar investments, 
is being achieved. 

These programs commit the Air Force 
to a high speed distribution system. 
Neither funds nor production lead time 
are available to provide the number of 
high cost items that would be required 
to readjust to the World War II con- 
cept of long pipeline time and vast de- 
pots, supported by routine surface trans- 
port and occasional unprogrammed and 
casual airlift. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that 
airlift is becoming increasingly desirable 
as a means of moving our highest value 
and priority inventories. It will play a 
proportionately larger part in the sup- 
port of missiles as they are phased into 
our forces than it has in the support of 
manned aircraft. Missile inventories will 
be tailored from the outset to the concept 
of streamlined support. The advent of 
ballistic missiles has completed the 
change to the new basic support phil- 
osophy in air logistics. Our guiding 
principle now is maximum direct support 
of a more limited inventory of concen- 
trated mass weapons. Flexibility, precis- 
ion, and speed of response must and are 
being substituted for the quantity in- 
ventories of the past. 


Our routine logistical airlift capability 
within the United States is LOGAIR, a 
specially created, centrally managed sys- 
tem of commercial contract airlift, op- 
erating daily over established routes for 
the movement of priority cargo. The sys- 
tem presently encompasses some 86 Air 
Force bases and provides combat units 
with daily delivery of priority items at 
an extremely low ton-mile cost. Aircraft 
of the Military Air Transport Service, 
connecting with LOGAIR at the Aerial 
Port of Embarkation, provide airlift to 
overseas areas, thus completing the global 
coverage. 
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Since packaging is a considerable item 
in total production expenses, and must 
be closely tied in with mode of transport, 
we continually press for all possible sim- 
plification and weight reduction in this 
area. New procedures now evaluate in- 
dividual packaging requirements and 
strip excess tare weights from ladings 
before entering the transportation sys- 
tem. A further element is the placement 
of port packaging teams in important 
aerial ports of embarkation for further 
attention to reducing costly cargoes to 
minimum tonnages. 

Present day air logistics produces one 
thing—materiel readiness. It is an ag- 
gregate of many kinds of production. But 
for our purpose, readiness is the only 
finished product, the sole reason the 
military logistician is in business. In the 
cost of this readiness, included are not 
only the tangibles of resources, man- 
power and money, but also cost in time, 
a priceless factor in our present defense 
effort. From the standpoint of sound 
logistical manageinent, therefore, we are 
concerned with using any and all means 
of transportation which can reduce the 
total cost of the materiel readiness of our 
combat forces. 

Whatever the mode of transport, the 
primary payoff, in terms of reduced pro- 
duction expenses, is achieved through 
the fullest practical exploitation of high- 
speed distribution. Quite aside from time 
savings which may mean the difference 
between survival and destruction, shorter 
pipeline times permit smaller, less ex- 
pensive inventories. 

There is much evidence that effective 
and responsive support is being achieved. 
Rates for aircraft out of commission for 
parts and aircraft not fully equipped— 
reliable barometers of supply effective- 
ness—have remained remarkably low, 
and in many cases have been drastically 
reduced. Moreover, it has been demon- 
strated in recent crises that our normal 
re-supply pipeline time of Hi-Valu and 
yriority items from the United States 
~ under the direct support concept 
generally averaged between 10 and 15 
days, of which less than half is charge- 
able to transportation. This is a sharp 
contrast to former re-supply of theater 
stockpiles where average total pipeline 
time was over 90 days. These are all 
encouraging indications that we are tak- 
ing the right basic approaches to de- 
velopment of a new caliber of logistic 
support for the new breed of airpower 
now rapidly evolving. 

Now, to take a look at where we're 
heading. An analysis of the decade ahead 
suggests that the types of potential con- 
flicts in which the U. S. may become 
involved are increasing in number. The 
conflict of political and economic ide- 
ologies between the Free World and the 
Sino-Soviet Bloc sets the stage for this 
struggle, and the emerging industrial 
power of the Communist World enables 
it to challenge the West in ways which 
were impossible even a decade ago. Nor 
is the challenge a simple one. In its zeal 
to wrest leadership from the West, the 
Sino-Soviet Bloc will utilize every pos- 
sible avenue of aggression. The U. S. 
must be prepared to meet challengers in 
each of the many types of activity which 
go to make up the spectrum of conflict 
between nations. The U. S. aerospace 
forces must be prepared to participate 
in this conflict whenever, however, and 
wherever the national interest demands 
it. 
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Reduce packaging and shipping costs with 


MID-STATES* fast, trouble-free 
STITCHING WIRE 


Boxes and shipping containers of fibre 
or corrugated materials can be stitched 
or stapled faster, more dependably 
with free-flowing Mid-States Stitching 


Furnished flat and shaped in all stand- 
ard sizes (special sizes available), with 
galvanized or coppered finish. 


5-lb. Spools 
Packed 10 Spools 
per carton. 


10-Ib. Spools 
Packed 6 spools WID-STATES 
per carton. 
25-lb. Spools 
Packed 4 spools 
per carton. 


50-Ib. Spools 
Packed 20 spools 
per pallet. 


STITCHING MACHINES in a variety of 
models also available from Mid- 
States. Head sizes range from 12 to 
36 in.; capacities up to 375-point 
(%”) board; with Electric Solenoid 
Trip if desired. Lease or sale agree- 
ments available. 


WRITE today for further details, catalog sheets, 


samples and prices. 


Wire. Never clogs stitching head be- 
cause it has no raw edges; never flakes. 
Comes in 5, 10, 25 and 50-Ib. coils. 


ROUND STEEL STRAPPING 
and MACHINES 


For binding and reinforcing bales, 
bundles or boxes. 

Strapping in wide variety of 
gauges, galvanized or coppered, in 


- quantities from 5 to 500 pounds. 


Machines on lease or sale agree- 
ments. 


MID- STATES. STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA +» JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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The technological breakthroughs and 
the capabilities of weapons now avail- 
able to both ourselves and our potential 
enemies, have changed the character of 
our force structure and have dictated a 
position of continuous, instant readiness. 
The range and fire power of these weap- 
ons preclude protracted industrial build- 
up holding operations. In short, 
the capabilities of enemy weapons pre- 
clude reliance upon industrial nahin 
tion. 

The explosive pace of technological 
progress requires that we invent, de- 
velop, and produce simultaneously. In 
contrast to the World War II task of 
supporting great fleets of air weapons of 
a oo types, we are now faced with the 
support of many types—each newly de- 
weapon differing from its pre- 
decessor employing sophis- 
ticated equipment. 

We must support smaller numbers of 
highly complex, tremendously powerful 
and fantastically costly weapons—some 
highly mobile, such as the Composite Air 
Strike Force; some operating from fixed 
bases, such as the manned bombers and 
the Intercontinental Ballistic Missile and 
Intermediate Range Ballistic Missiles. We 
must also support both manned and un- 
manned space vehicles. All of these 
forces must be constantly ready to fight 
whenever called upon, with resources 
instantly available to them. Time is no 
longer a logistic resource. 


Harvey Berman, Editor, Shipping 
Management, during Q-A Session. 


Time out for dinner. 
Shown, left to right: 
Stanley Kermish, Har- 
vey Berman, Bob Lord, 
and Wilfred Greenway. 


The keys to logistic support of such 
forces are flexibility and above all re- 
sponsiveness, both of which result from 
hi-speed, accurate communication, Elec- 
tronic Data Processing and automation 
and appropriately responsive transporta- 
tion. This will require that management 
and operation in the field be geared and 
trained towards planned emergency use 
of transport resources and that military 
systems and capability be used in peace 
as planned for war. An ultimate refine- 
ment will be the development of a true 
source-to-user transportation system 
which will eliminate warehousing, inter- 
mediate handling and depot processing 
and which can best support the “direct” 
system of supply. 

Our transport systems and supporting 
hardware must continue to develop at 
a pace in keeping with these sede of 
ours in the 1960-1970 time period. We 
will make greater and more effective use 
of integrated systems and commercial 
capability as well as more effective use 
of automation. 

We will push our research to insure 
the continued development and _ avail- 
ability of the most modern and efficient 
systems and hardware. For instance, we 
are presently engaged in a searching look 
at the specifics of our air transport sys- 
tem, for the purpose of providing an 
integrated materials system 
which will permit the fullest possible 
exploitation of the flexibility, speed and 


economy inherent in air transportation 
and which will provide a complete cargo 
handling system compatible with the 
various modes of transportation. We are 
encouraged by the possibility of bringing 
about a revolution in our air logistics 
system. 

Our present concepts and procedures 
are proven and good. We have ideas and 
will entertain new ones. We will continue 
to encourage the fullest support of the 
civil industry to join with us in master- 
ing the problems that lie ahead. Man- 
agement of both civil and military sys- 
tems must be on its toes and assume the 
challenging task required of future 
sophisticated weapon systems. 


Geng av ame 
teamwork among all carriers.” 


here’s a lot the air freight industry 

can learn from surface transportation 
—particularly motor freight. Trucking 
has evolved techniques and procedures, 
designed to expedite the processing & 
handling of freight, which might well 
prove of enormous value to air carriers. 
No need exists for air freight carriers 
to start from scratch in finding answers 
to their problems. All they have to do is 
turn to other transport modes and help 
will be furnished. 

Just as important is this fact: there 
should be more teamwork between air 
and motor freight carriers. Both should 
work together, each form of transporta- 
tion doing the job it can do best. There's 
enough freight for everyone, if only car- 
riers got together and agreed to respect 
the other fellow and his transport con- 
tribution. 

(Mr. Gerling’s full speech was not 
available at press time. However, suip- 
PING MANAGEMENT hopes to present the 
complete text in a subsequent issue. ) 


Available: a complete tape 
recording of the 1961 Air 
Freight Symposium. Inter- 
ested? Contact SHIPPING 
MANAGEMENT for full de- 
tails. 


John Farrington, Jr., displays recommended 
air packaging material during Q-A period. 
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ONLY TRANS CARIBBEAN! The most perishable 
cargo of all is today’s news. That's why the New 
York Times, Herald-Tribune, News and Mirror and 
The Wall Street Journal rely exclusively on Trans 
Caribbean Airways to rush their daily editions from 
New York to San Juan. 


IF YOU SHIP BY AIR TO PUERTO RICO, USE 
TRANS CARIBBEAN. Daily New York—San Juan 


reconnected 
ment panel 


flights with next-day delivery—Door-to-door pick-ups 
and deliveries. No other airline offers lower rates. 
Extra savings on shipments over 10,000 Ibs. Special 
cargo charter rates. 


SPECIAL ARUBA SERVICE. Cargo flights 3 times 
weekly with lowest rates on many items (foodstuffs 
and apparel, for instance). Door-to-door pick-ups 
and next-day deliveries. 


Trans Caribbean Airways 


CARIBE CARGO/CARGO BUILDING NO. 84/N. Y. INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT/PHONE OLYMPIA 6-8080 


CHECK NO. 21 ON HELP-0-GRAM COUPON 
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104 ti times beyond the moon 


Experience. The Vast distance of outer space is almost unbelievable, yet during 
the last twelve months CXI drivers hauled their cargoes over 25 million miles. 
(Farther than 104 trips to the moon!) This is experience. Next time you're 


shipping choose Chicago Express, one of America’s fastest growing Class I 
Carriers, serving the East and the West. 


CHICAGO EXPRESS, INC. 


Third and Adams Streets, Kearny, New Jersey 


CHECK NO. 22 ON HELP-0-GRAM COUPON 
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The final statistics are in on the Spector 
Freight System's ‘60 operations. Result? 
The motor freight carrier's first "in-the- 
red-year" since 1945. Amount lost in '60: 
close to $1 million. 

According to Spector Chairman Simon 
Fisher and President W. Stanhous, however, 
‘61 should be better. Why? Because of the 
improved U.S. business outlook; the fact 
that the truck line inaugurated a drastic 
cost-cutting program last summer ; and var- 
ious rate increases. 

While a dismal year financially, '60 was, 
nevertheless, an important year for Spec- 
tor in the field of transport technology 
and service to the shipper. A highlight: 
the establishment of T.0.F.C., Incorporat- 
ed—a newly formed company in the area of 
coordinated truck-rail transportation, in 
which Spector is a participant and part 
owner. Other owners include the Rail- 
Trailer Company of Chicago and five other 
motor freight lines. 

T.0.F.C. has a 15-year agreement with the 
Erie-Lackawanna Railroad, covering piggy- 
back operations between New York and Chi- 
cago for the participating carriers and the 
shipping public in general. 

Creation of the new company, in Spector's 
estimation, represents ". . . a momentous 
step forward... a major contribution to 
the company." Ted Baker, Spector's senior 
vice president, is board chairman of 
T.0.F.C,. 

Long a pioneer in the field of integrated 
transportation, Spector maintains that co- 
ordinated rail-truck service is of enor- 
mous long term significance. Trailer-on- 
flatcar service, it points out, provides 
key economies for shippers, new opportuni- 
ties for carriers. 

"Based on rate and competitive aspects," 
says Spector, "we anticipate that this will 
produce a large amount of T.0.F.C. busi- 
ness, which we cannot attract in regular 
common carrier highway operations." 


Approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; authority for Johnson Motor Lines, 
Incorporated, to acquire Atlantic Termi- 
nals & Warehouses of Baltimore and merge 
the firm into the Johnson system. Key links 
in this system: Johnson Motor Lines and At- 
lantic State Motor Lines of Charlotte and 
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the Emmott Valley Transportation Company 
of Uxbridge, Massachusetts. Service area: 
from Maine to Florida. 


Recent statements regarding the results 
of the AASHO Road Test are under heavy fire. 
The Executive Committee of the Highway Re- 
search Board, National Academy of Science, 
has "strongly reprimanded the responsible 
officials of two industry associations, 
which prematurely and without authority, 
published statements purporting to contain 
significant results of the AASHO tests. 

Sponsored by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, the Road Test re- 
volved around the performance of “asphalt 
concrete pavements, of portland cement 
concrete pavements, and of short span 
bridges of various designs. All were sub- 
jected to repeated passages of vehicles 
applying known loads." 

When the test got underway, late in '58, 
"it was agreed by all concerned that the 
true objectivity and full benefits from 
the project could only prevail if all par- 
ties refrained from publishing any result- 
ing data or reports prior to their evalua- 
tion and issuance by the HRB." 

The Executive Committee of the Highway 
Research Board found that the two organ- 
izations reprimanded had failed to abide 
by this policy and agreement. 


Gordons Transports, Incorporated, has 
opened a new Mississippi Delta terminal in 
Indianola, Mississippi. The facility is 
designed to service Greenwood; Cleveland; 
Indianola; Leland; and other Mississippi 
points. It will provide direct daily serv- 
ice between these points and Chicago; St. 
Louis ; Memphis; Baton Rouge; New Orleans; 
Mobile; Atlanta; Decatur; and Huntsville, 
as well as Kansas City; Little Rock; Fort 
Smith; Dallas; and Fort Worth, in conjunc- 
tion with England Brothers Truck Line, 
which Gordons has contracted to purchase, 
subject to approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The opening of this new terminal enables 
Gordons to provide second morning delivery 
to many key cities and overnight service 
to Memphis and other points. 

Appointed manager of the new terminal: 
Tom Britt. 
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Ringsby Truck Lines has completed the 
purchase of Arizona-Pacific Tank Lines. 


With the final approval of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, the Compton (Calif. ) 
based bulk commodity hauler now will be op- 
erated as a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Ringsby. 

According to Gail H. Crawford, Ringsby's 
executive vice president and general man- 
ager, David Newton has become general man- 
ager of Arizona-Pacific. Others named to 
key positions: Jack W. Bingham, sales vice 
president ; Howard D. Clark, vice president 
—Arizona operations ; and J. W. Moorehead, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Arizona-Pacific's authority covers cot- 
tonseed oil; molasses; paint; acids; fer- 
tilizers, and other specific commodities 
transported in bulk, principally between 
California and Arizona. States also in- 
cluded in the operating authority are 
Washington; Oregon; Utah; Idaho; Nevada; 
Colorado; New Mexico; and Texas. 


Organized by the American Standards As- 
Sociation: an MH8 committee. Aim: to de- 
velop standards for Heights and Clearances 
for Loading Platforms. The unit's initial 
meeting was held last month in New York 
City. Attending: 27 governmental and pri- 
vate organizations. 


The railroads claim that general tax in- 
creases over the past few years may be 
traced directly to government expenditures 
for highways. 

The facts? Just the opposite. The rail 
claim is misrepresentation—pure and sim- 
ple! 

Says John J. Gill, president of the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations: 

"The nation's automobile, bus, and truck 
owners are the ones who have carried the 
burden of highway expenditures. The true 
fact is that for many years this select 
group of taxpayers have paid in special 
highway taxes and related fees an amount 
exceeding the entire cost of building and 
maintaining our highways, roads, and 
streets." 

Mr. Gill points out that total expendi- 
tures for all highways, roads and streets, 
by all levels of government, during 1960 
were $10,731,000,000, according to esti- 
mates made by the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. Highway ugers, “in 1960, paid $11,- 


462,000,000 in special taxes and fees, or 
$731,000,000 more than was spent on high- 
ways, roads and streets. 

On the Federal level alone, the trucking 
spokesman said, $1,711,000,000 was paid 
into the general funds by highway users, 
none of which was used in the highway field. 

"The railroads would have the public be- 
lieve they are being discriminated against. 
They fail to mention that they do not have 
to pay the Federal excise taxes on new 
equipment, parts, and accessories, or die- 
sel fuel, which are levied on the truck op- 
erator, and for which he does not get full 
credit. 

"By and large, the taxes paid by the rail- 
roads are those taxes that every corpora- 
tion or owner of real estate must pay. These 
taxes also are paid by truck operators." 


Hats off to Eastern Express! For the sec- 
ond year in a row, the Terre Haute (Ind.) . 
based motor freight line has walked off 
with top honors in the ATA Customer Rela- 
tions Council's national advertising co 
test. 

Other first place winners: Best Direct 
Mail Campaign, Gateway Transportation, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin; Best Single Mailing 
Piece, Super Service Motor Freight Compa- 
ny, Nashville, Tennessee; Best Space Cam- 
paign, Ryder Truck Lines, Incorporated, 
Miami; Best Single Space Advertisement, 
The Mason & Dixon Lines, Incorporated, 
Kingsport, Tennessee. 

In the overall advertising campaign 
class, for which Eastern Express won its 
award, Ryder Truck Lines, Incorporated, 
Miami was second. Third: The Interstate 
System, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

For space campaigns, Consolidated 
Freightways took second prize. Its GHQ: 
Menlo Park, California. Pilot Freight Car- 
riers of Winston-Salem was third. 


Who's to blame for the current problems 
confronting America's railroads? "Not mo- 
tor freight carriers!" declares John J. 
Gill, president of the American Trucking 
Associations. "Railroads say they're in 
big trouble today. But the record shows 
that there has hardly been a period in their 
history when they weren't.* 
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ECONOMIZE ON YOUR 

AIR FREIGHT SHIPMENTS 

TO CENTRAL, SOUTH AMERICA 
AND MEXICO... 


Use a combination of truck-air service . . . 


DAILY direct “thru-service” from New York City, New Jersey and Connecticut 
to Miami with 2nd morning delivery serving all airlines at Miami International 
Airport for 


AIR BEYOND TO ALL LATIN AMERICA 


Interline with Oneida Motor Freight covering New York State and M&M Trans- 
portation Company covering Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


For further information contact Armellini 
Express Lines or your Freight Forwarder 


All cargo fully insured. Cable: “Jarmel” N. Y. 


ARMELLINI EXPRESS LINES 


Terminal Executive Offices Terminal-—Building 2143 
23 Renwick Street Oak and Brewster Roads International Airport 
New York, N. Y. Vineland, N. J. Miami, Florida 
Phone: WAlker 5-8103 Phone: OXford 2-7012 Phone: TU 8-6811 
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MOTOR CARRIER DICTA 


Elkins Act violation 


A United States District Court of Ap- 
peals recently had occasion to consider 
an appeal taken from a conviction of a 
defendant for violation of the Elkins 
Act. The defendant was charged with 
receiving a rebate for shipments moving 
in the transportation of property in inter- 
state commerce by obtaining a less rate 
than that named in the tariffs published 
and filed by the carrier with the Com- 
mission. 

The indictment filed against the de- 


RCA’s recording 


of a New Jersey- 
to-Sweden shipment 
tells the smooth 
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fendant shipper alleged in each of ten 
counts that the shipper had accepted 
and received a rebate from the carrier 
by the device falsely representing to the 
carrier that the value of the shipment 
was less than it actually was. The de- 
fendant maintained that the inventory 
cost of the merchandise shipped was the 
value of the goods at the point of origin 
and was the value referred to by the 


applicable tariff. 


However, the Court held that the 
actual value of the goods at the time of 
shipment was the price at which they 


Electronic Stowaw 


DAVID AXELROD | 


were sold to consignee less freight. This, 
according to the Court, was the market 
value which should be used in the ab- 
sence of overriding circumstances mak- 
ing its use improper. While the Court 
recognized that under various circum- 
stances the method of determining the 
value of the goods might be different, 
the above stated formula for determin- 
ing their value was clearly applicable in 
the case at hand. 

The Court therefore affirmed the Dis- 
trict Court’s decision which imposed a 
$1,000.00 fine for each of the ten counts. 


Proves 
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“inside” story of 


Clipper Cargo handling 


What you see here is the story of the complete journey of 
a DCF all-cargo Clipper+ shipment from RCA in Glou- 
cester, N. J. to a bank in Stockholm, Sweden. 


Unknown to Pan Am, an impact recorder was “planted” 
within the shipment, registering every bump and vibra- 
tion. That’s what those jiggles are. This was the first 
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"LOCAL DELIVERY TO IDLEWILD 


RCA 501 all-transistor computer system ever sent to 
Europe. Value: $700,000. RCA wanted to be sure it was 
handled with care. 

What’s more, RCA wanted to prove that Clipper Cargo 
is a smooth, practical way of shipping. Their own record- 


ing showed it. As you can see, the all-cargo flight itself’ 
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Domstic air freight will take another 

giant step toward maturity later 

this month. Coming up on June 11th: 

the inauguration of one carrier, all-cargo 

sky shipping service on the much dis- 

cussed Southern Transcontinental Route. 

There has never before been a single 

ig carrier, all-freight operation linking Flor- 

; ida and California. Over the past dec- 

ade, shippers moving goods between 

these points were forced to rely on a 
three-airline interchange. 

Consequently, when National Airlines 
launches its Florida-California cargo op- 
eration this month, it will mark a_his- 
toric and highly important “first” for 
U. S. sky shipping. Linked: 21 Florida 
cities, New Orleans, and Houston, with 
San Diego, Los Angeles and Long Beach, 
: and with Las Vegas, San Francisco, and 
Oakland. 

Also in the offing: the start of full 

: scale Southern Route air cargo service 
4 by Delta Air Lines, likewise OKd to fly 
: the east-west Southern route by the CAB. 
Declared a Civil Aeronautics Board 

examiner, in his initial decision in the 

Southern Transcontinental Route Case: 

“The South has never had rail service 

to the West, comparable to that provid- 


ed the North. To a considerable extent, 
therefore, adequate air cargo service can 
compensate for existing deficiencies in 
surface transportation to the West.” 

What sort of firms will benefit from 
the new air freight service? A wide 
variety. 

Moving from Florida to the West 
Coast are electronic components; plas- 
tics; missile parts; wearing apparel 
(sportswear, in particular); aircraft parts 
for repair; live tropical fish and plants; 
and zoo animals, inbound from South 
America. 

California, for its part, is a major 
shipper of sound and recording compo- 
nents; aircraft parts; sportswear; bath- 
ing suits; and lightweight cottons. Also 
dispatched by California: oil well drill- 
ing equipment, destined for the oil fields 
of the Caribbean. 

Outlook for Southern Transcontinen- 
tal Route shippers: the finest air freight 
service ever, tailor-made to their needs 
and interests. Probable impact on firms 
in the area: boosted prosperity; height- 
ened access to markets around the na- 
tion; and an end to time and distance 
as barriers to effective distribution. 


Pan with Care 
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cong 


was the smoothest part of the entire journey, door to door. 
RCA was so impressed they showed Pan Am the 


recording. 
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It’s a good case to keep in mind when you have an over- 
seas shipment demanding special care. Call your cargo 
agent, freight forwarder or Pan Am first thing. 


BY PAN AM TO STOCKHOLM 


* What's a G? 


A measure of force in 


which a moving body meets 


a reacting force equal 

to its own weight. 
Example: the vibration 
you feel when 

walking is approximately 
equal to1G. 


tTrade Marx, Reg. U. 5. 
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THE NEW LOOK IN 


AIR FREIGHT TERMINAL FACILITIES 


bjective: up-to-the-minute, well- 
O equipped air freight facilities, 
geared to handle mounting quantities of 
sky cargo quickly, efficiently, and eco- 
nomically. Result: a massive building 
boom at sky freight centers around the 
nation. 

No air-oriented agency is doing more 
to meet the needs of air shippers and 
carriers than the Port of New York 
Authority. New York International Air- 
port’s Air Cargo Center, for example, 
is presently being expanded by a wallop- 
ing 50%. Going up: two new air 
freight buildings, adding 125,000 square 
feet of working space to what is already 
the world’s most extensive sky shipping 
area. 


New York International 


Idlewild’s four existing structures, plus 
the two now being raised, will provide 
365,000 square feet of space for the 
use of the airport’s 31 cargo-hauling 
tenants. The airport’s Cargo Service 
Building, moreover, houses 41 air freight 
forwarders; customs brokers; cartage 
firms; and government inspection agen- 
cies. Space: 67,000 square feet. 

According to Port Authority officials, 
“one of the units now under construction 
will be 750 feet long; the other, 800 
feet. Both will be built with 50 foot 
spacings between columns. Purpose? To 
provide extra floor space for the storage 
of pallets.” 

The centers will be endowed with 
ramps capable of accommodating 10 air- 
craft simultaneously and loading plat- 
forms geared to handle 40 trucks at a 
time. Air France, Alitalia, and Lufthansa 
will occupy the larger building; KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines and American Air- 
lines, the smaller. 

Second largest air freight center in 
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the nation is Newark Airport, also oper- 
ated by the Port of New York Authority. 
Building for the future, in 1959 the 
Port Authority raised a $4 million, four- 
building air cargo center, designed to 
serve the 12 key airlines flying cargo 
into and out of the airport. 

The center includes three single-story 
cargo structures (space: 108,000 square 
feet) and a cargo service facility. Two 
of the cargo units may handle four air- 
craft simultaneously, while a third can 
accommodate seven at a clip. 

Each building, moreover, has floors at 
tail-gate height and may accommodate 
24 trucks simultaneously. 

Sky haulers utilizing Newark include 
Delta Air Lines; American Airlines; 
Eastern Airlines; Braniff International 
Airways; The Flying Tiger Line; Capital 
Airlines; Trans World Airlines; and 
United Air Lines. 

Elsewhere, Washington National Air- 
port’s sky shipping facilities are hum- 
ming busily. Keystone of the airport’s 
freight operations: an 8,000 square foot 
building. 

Capital air officials plan to raise a 
14,000 square foot unit in the “near 
future.” And provision has been made 
for a full scale air freight center in the 
blueprints drawn up for Dulles Inter- 
national Airport, which will be a second 
air artery into and out of Washington. 

Philadelphia, for its part, has spent 
more than $50 million on its airport in 
recent years. And cargo has not been 
neglected. Today, Philadelphia Airport 
boasts a fine 31,200 square foot sky ship- 
ping center, geared to process and handle 
inbound and outbound shipments with 
dispatch. 

Blueprinted to boost San Francisco In- 
ternational Airport’s sky shipping opera- 
tions are two new cargo buildings, being 
rushed to completion at a cost of $650,- 
000. Once in full operation, the two units 


—coupled with the airport’s existing 
cargo buildings—will lift the space avail- 
able to shippers and carriers to well 
over 100,000 square feet. 
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rubber pallet bands KO costs 
at the Helena Rubenstein Co. 


Jumbo-sized rubber —bands—which 
snap securely around the topmost layer 
of cartons stacked on pallets—are saving 
the Helena Rubenstein Company more 
than $1,200 annually in damage, labor, 
and replacement costs. 

Used at the cosmetic firm’s Greenvale, 
Long Island, plant, the pallet bands 
hold the top layers of stacks of cartons 
containing cosmetics, preventing them 
from sliding to the floor when the pal- 
lets are moved. 

The bands are up to 144” wide and 
6’ long. They may be stretched up to 
18’ in perfect safety. 

Says William J. Armswood, Jr., Hele- 
na Rubenstein’s purchasing agent: “We 
formerly used $800 worth of masking 
tape each year to hold pallet loads 
steady. The tape could be used only 
once. What’s more, it took considerable 
time to apply and often ripped when 
removed.” 

What about the pallet bands? “The 
rubber pallet bands we are currently 
employing,” reports an enthusiastic Mr. 
Armswood, “initially cost $544. They 
will last for about three years; may be 
used repeatedly; and may be applied 
and removed with unparalleled ease.” 

Estimated saving in labor expendi- 
tures: $400 a year. 
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Fruehauf 


Volume profits start with choosing the right van for the job. 
Fully interchangeable Fruehauf Volume+x Vans are designed and 
built to contain the features you have shown preference for over 
the years—features that make Fruehauf the right van for you. 

Only a Fruehauf Volume;Van offers you so many of these 
‘wanted’ features in one unit. One-piece all-aluminum roof. . . 
complete interchangeability of steel and aluminum components 
... full 93” width rear door opening . . . low silhouette coupler 

. one rail design for leaf-spring, air ride, wide-spread or 
adjustable underconstruction . . . plus the high capacity and 
light weight that are designed into all Fruehauf Vans. 

Your local Fruehauf salesman will furnish you all the facts, 
too, on Trailer financing, insurance, leasing, credit life, service 
facilities, and the dozens of other customer benefits offered 
by Fruehauf. 

Find out today why the big money-makers in the trans- 
portation field buy, and continue to buy, Fruehaufs! 


VolumexVans 
Deliver Volume Profits! 


OPTIONS 


(Steel or Aluminum) 
Panels 

Side Posts 

Roof Bows 

Front Corner Posts 
Crossmembers 
Lower Rails 

Side Doors 


BODY TYPES 


Smooth Panel 
Exterior Post 
Open Top 
Refrigerator 
Cattle 
Furniture 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 
—The Key to Transportation Savings 


RUEHAUF 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


TRAILERS 


10941 Harper Avenue ¢ Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Valley Express Co. « Valley Motor Lines 
Consolidated Copperstate Lines”? Sunset Motor Lines, 
Pierce Freight Lines + Nielsen Trucking Co 


“PEOPLE TO PEOPLE” 


Door-to-Door Pick Up 

50 Lbs. or 50,000 Lbs. 
“Controlled Cold" Reefers 
Personal Customer Consultation 
Instant Teletype Tracing 


TRANSPORTATION 
Sysrem 


IRECT LINE ONE COMPANY CONTROL ALL THE WAY 
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a 
General Office: 


VICTORVILLE - BARSTOW 
TRUCK LINE 


LUdiow 3-4211 
2055 E. 27th St., Los Angeles 58 
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Air Conditioning $ 
Television 
1000 Fine Rooms from 
PHONE: LA 4-6900 
43rd St. West of Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 


Alaska 


(Continued from page 9) 


we have observed only the prologue, 
have read only the preamble; what has 
been done up to now in making avail- 
able to the people of all the world the 
necessary and good things of life which 
may be produced by those thousands 
and thousands of miles from the point 
of consumption is but a start. 


air freight to grow 


In satisfying the wants of the fellow 
on the Amazon, even though today he 
doesn’t know he has them but which 
tomorrow he will insist upon, all trans- 
port modes (except possibly the dog 
team!) will be called into use. It is my 
prediction that increasing shares of con- 
sumers’ and other goods will be carried 
by air. It will come about that way 
because such transportation makes sense. 
And my observation is that sense is 
allowed unusually free latitude of op- 
eration when free and open competition 
is at work. 

Because his words have been used so 
often that they have become a bit hack- 
neyed, I shall not quote from the fa- 
mous poem of Tennyson. It is altogether 
possible that when he had something 
to report poetically about the air freight 
argosies of the future, his contempora- 
ries did not regard him as the seventh 
son of a seventh son. Even we, fully 
embarked upon those wings which he 
constructed in rhyme, may be under- 
estimating his prophetic powers. 


the task ahead 


It was good 40 years ago when I 
ran beside the dog team carrying sup- 
plies to the Kantishna. It is even better 
now, when the last traces of that trail 
are gone and are hidden forever from 
the eyes of the Alaskan sitting along 
side of a case of beans in the plane 
which lifts him swiftly over the land 
which I crossed so slowly as a boy. 

There are many Kantishnas on_ this 
spinning globe. But many trails remain, 
which, for the good of all of us, need 
to be superseded by the wings of metal 
which man, in response to age-old 
promptings, has so marvelously devised. 


Eugene Landis wins top 
honors in TM competition 


A bow to Eugene Landis, director of 
transportation at the International Min- 
erals and Chemical Corporation! Mr. 
Landis was recently chosen to receive 
a Certificate of Notable Achievement in 
North American Van Lines’ Traffic Man- 
agers Award Competition. Nominated 
for the award by the Chicago Trans- 
portation Club, Mr. Landis is president 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica; president of the Traffic Club of 
Chicago; and a member of several key 
National Industrial Traffic League com- 
mittees. 


ATTENTION... 


TRAFFIC and 
MOTOR TRANSPORT 
EXECUTIVES! 


MAJOR A. RIDDLE, for many years a 
prominent truck lines owner and ex- 
ecutive, now owner and general man- 
ager of... 


the Beautiful 


DUNES HOTEL & CASINO 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


INVITES YOU TO write, wire or 
phone for reservations. He will al- 
ways give your calls or messages TOP 
PRIORITY “Every Motor Transport 
Executive will get PERSONAL AT- 
TENTION and ‘RED CARPET 
TREATMENT’ all the way!” says 
the “Major” 


Las Vegas habitues know that the 
NEW DUNES can’t be surpassed for 
spacious, elegant, luxurious 
accommodations and the DUNES 
entertainment is the most daring 

and exciting on the strip. 


Phone Las Vegas 
DUdley 2-7700 
or 


TWX — The DUNES 
LV-5637 


LAS AVEGAS 


HOTEL AND CASINO 
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The August issue of this publication 
will carry in detail ‘the aims and pur- 
poses of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
SHIPPER-MOTOR CARRIER CON- 
FERENCE WARNER (JOHN 
A. C.) retired S.A.E. exec. takes a six 
week look-see in the Orient eye 
HAYNES (GORDON) joins sales staff 
INTERSTATE SYSTEM hdgq. Louisville 

. BUNCE (JOHN L.) elevated to 
Executive Vice President WATSON 
TRANSPORTATION CO., hdq. Omaha 
... BROWN (ROY R.) appointed Assist- 
ant Treasurer CHICAGO EXPRESS, 
INC. hdq. Kearny, N. J. . . . WERNER 
(Frank) elevated to Superior of Sales 
STRICKLAND TRANSPORTATION 
CO., hdq. Dallas RAZNICK 
(BYRON) appointed Vice President 
Methods and Procedures RED BALL 
TRANSFER CO., Omaha . . . ROW- 
LAND (B. E.) appointed General Traffic 
Manager DELTA LINES, INC. hdgq. 
Emeryville, Calif... . BOULE (H. C. J. 
“JIM”) assumes duties Sales Manager 
TRANSCON LINES hdq. Los Angeles 

. ROEBUCK (DAN) no relation to 
Sears, appointed Assistant General Traf- 
fic Manager ARKANSAS-BEST 
FREIGHT SYSTEM hdg. Ft. Smith... 
BARNETT (W. H.) elevated to position 
Traffic Manager DAYTON TIRE & 
RUBBER CO., hdq. DAYTON, newly 
acquired subsidiary FIRESTONE TIRE 
& RUBBER CO., .. . REIBER (ED- 
WARD T.) appointed General Traffic 
Manager PHILIP CAREY MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., hdq. Cincinnati . . . 
ROHRER (FRANK W.) appointed Vice 
President Sales JASPER & CHICAGO 
MOTOR EXPRESS, hdq. Evansville, 
Indiana ... QUELLETTE (ROLAND A.) 
appointed Transportation Economist 
U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE hdgq. 
Washington . VUKIN (WALTER) 
appointed Director of Traffic FRUE- 
HAUF TRAILER COMPANY, hdq. De- 
troit . . . MATHEWS (HARRY 0.) 
elected Vice President Transportation 
and Distribution ARMOUR & COMPA- 
NY, hdq. Chicago . . . BROOKSHIER 
(TOM) appointed National Accounts 
Field Representative DENVER-CHICA- 
GO TRUCKING CO., hdq. DENVER 
.. . JOHNSON (HAROLD) joins sales 
staff SAFEWAY TRUCK LINES hdq. 
Chicago . . . STEWART (JAMES) ap- 
pointed District Sales Manager BRADY 
MOTORFRATE, INC., hdq. Dayton. . . 
SWANK (HARRY) named Traffic Man- 
ager NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION hdq. Camden . . . ED- 
WARDS (L. P.) appointed Traffic Spe- 
cialist CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION 
hdq. Greenville, S. C. . . LENTZ 
(FOREST) named District Sales Manager 
NAVAHO FREIGHT LINES hdq. Chi- 
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cago... WEIGEL (DON) joins sales staff 
CHICAGO EXPRESS, INC. hdq. Chica- 
go... CROLL (D. E.) appointed Traffic 
Manager DOMINION TEXTILE COM- 
PANY hdq. Montreal . .. HERSCHMAN 
(EARLE) joins executive sales staff MID- 
WEST EMERY FREIGHT SYSTEM 
hdq. Chicago . . . O’NEIL (CHARLES) 
elevated to position Comptroller CHI- 
CAGO EXPRESS, INC. hdq. Kearny, 
N. Y.... MILLER (L. C.) named Execu- 
tive Vice President and General Manager 
LEE-AMERICAN FREIGHT SYSTEM 
hdq. St. Louis . . . SHIRLEY (B. M., 
JR.) named Director of Sales and Traffic 
DIXIE HIGHWAY EXPRESS, INC. 
hdq. Meridian, Miss. . . . HANCOCK 
(HOWARD B.) appointed General Man- 
ager TRUCK INSURANCE EX- 
CHANGE, hdq. Los Angeles . . . MUL- 
HOLLAND (JACK) named _ Terminal 
Manager ZIFFRIN TRUCK LINES, hdq. 
Cincinnati . . . CROWE (JOHN W.) 
named Director of Warehousing S & W 
FINE FOODS, INC. hdq. San Francisco 


By CURTIS C. STEWART 


: . ALLAIS (R. C. “DICK”) former 
RYDER SYSTEM exec. picks up prexy- 
ship Y & A INVESTMENT CORPORA- 
TION, hdq. Houston SMUTZ 
(JAMES L.) joins sales staff RINGSBY 
TRUCK LINES, hdq. Denver 

BERNARDI (LEE) named Terminal 
Manager MIDWEST FREIGHT FOR- 
WARDING CO., hdq. Chicago .. . 
BURGER (EDWARD RR.) appointed 
Terminal Manager INTERSTATE MO- 
TOR LINES, hdq. Oakland . . . FUR- 
LONG (WILLIAM B.) appointed Super- 
visor-Accounts SPECTOR FREIGHT 
SYSTEM, INC., hdg. Chicago 
BARTELS (CARL) appointed Instructor 
Department of Motor Transportation 
TRI-STATE COLLEGE, hdq. Angola, 
Indiana . . . NOBLE (JAMES “JIM”) 
joins sales staff INTERSTATE SYSTEM, 
hdq. ROCHESTER, N. Y. . . . NOONE 
(THOMAS) appointed Superintendent of 
Sales TRANSCON LINES, hdq. Oakland 
. .. BROOKS (PAUL T.) joins sales staff 
EAZOR EXPRESS, hdq. New York... 


on the job for YOU... 


RINGSBY 


Service Representative Knows 


the importance of 
PROMPT PICKUP 


AND DELIVERY 


Freight left waiting on the dock can be costly in 


many ways. Your RINGSBY ROCKET SERVICE man 
knows this, and takes pride in his ability to expedite 


shipments. For his willingness to serve you 

is backed up by famous RINGSBY ROCKET 
transportation. Among other things, this 
means modern equipment . . . instant voice 
communication throughout the 9,000-mile 
system ... and unequalled transportation 
know-how. Call today and discover dependable 
RINGSBY ROCKET SERVICE. 


TRUCK LINES, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES DENVER, COLO. 
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North Atlantic air freight, in recent 
months, has stood on the brink of a 
potentially serious—if not disastrous— 
situation. Looming large on the horizon: 
the possibility of an all-out rate war. 

It was not the first time that sky ship- 
ping has been confronted with a red-hot 
rate fight. And it certainly will not be 
the last. 

Consequently, understanding the ABCs 
of a rate war and its implications for 
both carriers and shippers is essential for 
the TM who would be well informed 
and capable of acting effectively on be- 
half of his company. 

This article should go a long way 
toward clarifying the “how,” “what,” 
and “why” of such a situation. With 
“open rates” threatening North Atlantic 
sky shipping earlier this year, SHIPPING 
MANAGEMENT dispatched correspond- 
ent Lee Sharfstein to London. Object? 
An interview with W. D. Koster, Cargo 
Manager, British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration—one of the world’s foremost 
air cargo expe rts. 

Result? ‘ Must” reading for every traf- 
fic and transportation executive. 


AC air cargo rate war would be 
disaster not only to the airlines in- 
but—in the final 
shippers as well, who might be thought 
to be the beneficiaries of rate anarchy. 
This is the opinion, expressed in his 


volved, analysis—to 


London office, of W. D. Koster, Cargo 
Manager, British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration. A careful study of price wars 
in all industries yields the inescapable 
evidence that nobody gains in the long 
run, Mr. Koster insists. The reason? A 
rate war is simply uneconomic. 

Time and again, in the course of our 
interview, the terms “uneconomic” and 
“sound economics” punctuated the BO- 
AC executive’s views. Starting from an 
unswerving conviction that the future 
growth of air cargo is virtually unlimit- 
ed, emphasis was placed repeatedly on 
the absolute need to “operate a_ taut 
ship”; i.e., following sane, tested busi- 
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clasive with W. D. Kosté “Cargo 


oie Overseas Airways Corp. 


by Lee Sharfstein 


ness practices that have shown their ca- 
pacity to produce profits. 

For the present and the immediate 
future, the rating structure is the an- 
swer to the riddle of how to operate 
profitably. Much wisdom is needed in 
adopting rates. The foremost consider- 
ation of the entire air freight industry 
should be the competition of other 
freight carriers. 

Let us not forget, Mr. Koster cau- 
tions, that the amount of freight hauled 
by sea far exceeds air tonnage. In 1960, 
for example, the airlines carried only 
42,000 tons. 


boost air cargo volume 


Clearly, according to the BOAC exec- 
utive, the task is to attract more busi- 
ness by getting industry to ship more 
and more goods by air. To do so at 
this stage of the competitive struggle 
entails, in Mr. Koster’s opinion, a “judi- 
cious” lowering of air cargo rates. 

“In studying cargo potential on the 
North Atlantic, I believe carriers will 
have to accept a yield of about 12 to 
13 cents per L.T.M. before the really 
large market is attracted. Once this 
market is penetrated, however, the re- 
sultant volume will be beyond the ca- 
pacity of combination aircraft, so the 
operation of a number of all-cargo air- 
craft becomes a necessity. 

“To ensure a profit from this type of 
operation, aircraft must operate at ap- 
proximately seven cents per available 
ton mile, total cost. This factor is im- 
portant. Until we see aircraft that have 
these capabilities, great care should be 
shown in rate policies. If rates are too 
low and attract too much traffic, airlines 
will either face heavy losses in provid- 
ing additional capacity, or show a lack 
of responsibility to industry as custom- 
ers by providing poorer service.” 

Reiterating the importance of sound 
economic operations, the dynamic BOAC 


cargo official calls for a policy that is 
conducive to “agents and forwarders 
spreading sales over the four points of 
the compass. 

“The agent performs a valuable func- 
tion for the shipper, notably the collec- 
tion of small parcels from various cli- 
ents and their consolidation into one 
large shipment for transport by the car- 
rier.” 

Rates, therefore, should be based on 
the users’ requirements, asserts Mr. Kos- 
ter. “We must be in a position to offer 
the lowest possible rates, in order to 
reach the broadest segment of shippers. 
It is useless to create low rates, how- 
ever, if at the same time we set a 
high minimum weight that is likely to 
be beyond the practical reach of the 
average shipper. 

“Good business sense dictates that we 
establish a breakpoint structure that is 
reasonable both for industry and ship- 
ping agents. No rate structure will bene- 
fit the carriers, however, if it has the 
effect ultimately of restricting the fre- 
quency with which shippers use air 
transport.” 

The forward strides being made in 
the air cargo field can become giant 
strides only when shippers are condi- 
tioned to use air on a regular basis, 
rather than in emergencies only. This 
is a prerequisite permitting carriers to 
plan economical operations. Further- 
more, Mr. Koster points out, systema- 
tized air shipments are known to pro- 
duce substantial savings to industry 
through the economies resulting from 
the elimination of warehousing, insur- 
ance, and all the many costs so familiar 
to traffic managers. 

There are no easy solutions to the 
vexing problems facing the carriers, par- 
ticularly the current rate controversy. 
Unlike passengers, who are fairly uni- 
form in weight, size and density, indus- 
try manufactures and ships thousands 
of different articles. 
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call Hoover 


HOOVER MOTOR EXPRESS CO., Inc. 
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Also, European countries vary wide- 
ly in their methods of trading. For 
example, while New York is the natural 
gateway to the United States—with some- 
thing like 92 per cent of American 
exports leaving via New York—Europe 
has many gateways. Virtually every 
country there has one or more natural 
New York 


gateways. In America, in 
alone, there are dozens of shipping 
agents and consolidators. Europe has 


20 gateways and a dozen agents and 
consolidators at each gateway. 

Formulating a rate structure based on 
breakpoints suitable for each country 
becomes a formidable task, Mr. Koster 
notes. “I believe the time has come 
when airlines must recognize they are 
simply commercial carriers, with a serv- 
ice to sell in the cargo field. They can- 
not compete with each other to every 
single destination in the world. To at- 
tempt to do so is economic suicide. 

“There must be stability, if an airline, 
without subsidy or governmental sup- 
port, hopes to compete successfully in 
the big freighter era ahead.” 

As to the future, Mr. Koster enthusi- 
astically predicts that “air cargo will 
grow and must grow.” Perhaps the most 
important single factor predisposing to 
this growth is the emphasis today by 
all countries on the need for greater 
exports in the interest of their national 
economies.” 

Importers and exporters are becoming 
increasingly aware of the advantages of 
shipping by air, the BOAC cargo chief 
maintains. 

“The day when a buyer would ac- 
cept a long delay in delivery is fast 
vanishing. The sellers’ market is over. 
Buyers’ today have a choice of several 
sources of supply. If buyers cannot ob- 
tain goods easily, simply and quickly, 
they frequently are not interested in 
buying.” 

Mr. Koster cites speed as the princi- 
pal competitive advantage air transport 
has, and will always have, over surface 
transport. It then becomes the airlines’ 
job, he says, to demonstrate to industry 
how it can exploit, to its profit, the 
speed of air freight. 

“Very few transport consultants seem 
to have considered the use of air cargo 
as a distribution tool. Yet, there is little 
doubt that it is of great concern to a 
manufacturer today to be able to effect 
savings in his total cost of distribution. 
Thinking in terms of a wide range of 
goods, and at the present low rates, an 
air distribution pattern could be in- 
stalled without affecting the selling price 
of an item, taking into account all the 
known economies of air shipment. 

“At the same time, airlines manage- 
ment has become more conscious of the 
economic value of air cargo. Years ago, 
it was merely a bit of additional reve- 
nue, Today, it is imperative to expand 
cargo operations in order to put the 
larger aircraft on a sound economic 
footing. 

“Big jet planes require three forms of 
traffic for sound operation: passenger, 


mail, and freight.” 
Commenting on the frequent refer- 
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Close to Everything 


NEW YORK 


Times Square area. Near theatres, 
shopping, Madison Square Garden. 
All hotel services, singles, 
doubles and kitchenette 
apartments. Daily, 
weekly and 
monthly 

rates. 
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ences in the press to the “big break- 
through” in air freight, Mr. Koster leaves 
no doubt that his concept of break- 
through differs from those quoted. 

Airlines thinking should first be re- 
shaped so as to accept the basic fact 
that the role of air cargo must be as 
the “beast of burden for manufactured 
articles, not raw materials.” Stating that 
the break-through will come only when 
this fact is accepted by carriers and 
shippers, he points out: “Carriers must 
stop regarding themselves as a special- 
ized parcel service, which is what we 
are today, in fact. The day is not far 
off when we will be used routinely by 
industry in its daily business. 

“Then, it is quite easy to think of a 
million tons of cargo a year over the 
North Atlantic. Some experts think this 
will happen by 1963 or 1964. In view of 
the present attitude of some carriers re- 
specting rates, I personally doubt it.” 

Despite differences of opinion over 
rates, however, Mr. Koster feels confi- 
dent that harmony will shortly be re- 
stored. Cargo operations will grow by 
leaps and bounds, he says, “always pro- 
vided that we do not allow any un- 
economic developments.” 


CRC MEETS, ELECTS 
OFFICERS & CHANGES 
NAME TO SALES COUNCIL 


ong recognized by traffic executives 
as one of the foremost transporta- 
tion units of its type in the nation, the 
American Trucking Association’s Cus- 
tomer Relations Council has a new 
name. Gathering in Washington recent- 
ly, for the Spring Meeting of the CRC, 
the organization’s members voted to 
change the unit’s name to the Sales 
Council of the American Trucking As- 
sociations. 

Directing the activities of the Sales 
Council during the upcoming year will 
be a new slate of tip-top officers, all 
of them outstanding members of the 
trucking industry. 

William G. Mitchell, director of sales 
for Eastern Express, Incorporated, has 
been elected president of the Sales Coun- 
cil. He replaces C. E. St. Jeor, general 
sales manager for Interstate Motor Lines, 
as the unit’s chief executive. Mr. St. 
Jeor automatically moves into the Sales 
Council’s board chairman slot. 


meet Mr. Mitchell 


Mr. Mitchell is not new to the Sales 
Council. He fully understands and _ val- 
ues its aims and_ objectives—having 
served as vice chairman of the Custom- 
er Relations Council during the past 
year. A member of the New York and 
Indianapolis Traffic Clubs; the National 
Defense Transportation Association; and 
the National Sales Executives Club, the 
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new Sales Council head can be expect- 
ed to lend new energy and drive to 
the Council’s program and _ activities. 

Selected as Sales Council vice presi- 
dent: Harold Nelson, vice president of 
sales and traffic at Central Motor Lines. 
John P. McGill, on the ATA’s public 
relation staff in Washington, was reelect- 
ed Council secretary and Carl H. Koch, 
Jr., director of sales for the Duff Truck 
Line, was appointed general chairman 
of the next annual meeting. 

Directors elected, include: Walter Bell, 
Bell Freight Lines; H. F. Brown, Pilot 
Freight Carriers; C. E. Chrosniak, Ma- 
son & Dixon Lines; V. Armold Davies, 
Continental Transportation Lines; Roger 


Gerling, Spector Freight System, Incor- 
porated; R. M. Hipp, Jr., Jack Cole 
Company; Charles H. Koch, Jr., Duff 
Truck Line, Incorporated; and Jack Les- 
ikin, Maislin Brothers Transport, Limit- 
ed. 

Also: William E. Lyman, Mid-Ameri- 
can Truck Lines, Incorporated; E. F. 
Mathews, the Consolidated Freight Com- 
pany; Elmer G. Meyers, The Interstate 
System; E. A. O'Hara, Dixie Ohio Ex- 
press, Incorporated; James Powell, Wil- 
son Truck System; Horace B. Simi, The 
Ringsby System; and Louis C. Bindner, 
Chippewa Motor Freight, Incorporated. 

Other directors: Robert H. Smith, 
Yale Transport Corporation; J. A. Scho- 
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Tired of excuses and delays? Want to be SURE your shipment arrives 
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nemann, Silver Fleet Motor Express, 
Incorporated; John Steel, Super Service 
Motor Freight Company, Incorporated; 
John A. Korlath, Murphy Motor Freight 
Lines, Incorporated; Clarence E. Fow- 
ler, Indianapolis-Kansas City Motor Ex- 
press Company; and Robert E. Flane- 
gin, Transcon Lines. 

While looking to the future with op- 
timism, prominent trucking executives 
attending the Washington conclave nev- 
ertheless recognized that motor freight 
“faces a grim competitive picture.” 

In his keynote economic address, Wil- 
liam B. Saunders, W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, pointed out that 1960 was not a 
“good year for common carriers gener- 


LET ONE 
PICKUP or 
DELIVERY 
DO THE JOB 


ally.” Not only did ton-miles hauled by 
motor common carriers decline. But net 
revenues, before Federal income taxes, 
fell sharply. 

“Potential traffic in 1961 will be some- 
what greater than in 1960,” Mr. Saun- 
ders believes. “But carriers must stress 
three ingredients if they are to success- 
fully sell common carrier truck service, 
for volume freight, in this new competi- 
tive era.” 


First of all, Mr. Saunders maintains, 
common carrier trucking companies must 
know their own costs. Secondly, they 
must know the competitive costs by rail 
and private truck. And finally, they must 
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know and recognize the shipper’s total 
needs and interests. 

“Common carrier companies,” Mr. 
Saunders holds, “must sell their service 
in terms of its dollar value to the buy- 
er. They must convince the buyer to 
look at the total cost of distribution. 
And total cost includes the value of re- 
duced inventory, warehousing, and simi- 
lar indirect costs beyond mere freight 
charges.” 


-early 50,000 ca’. and trucks 


ere tested during 


Jame A. Ryder, Ryder System chief 
executive, has accepted membership on 
Florida’s newly-created Council of 100. 


Recently named assistant general traf- 
fic manager by the Philip Carey Manu- 
facturing Company, Cincinnati: Edward 
T. Reiber . . . Robert E. Vantine, traf- 
fic manager for Bloomingdale’s Depart- 
ment Store, New York, has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the National Retail 
Merchants Association Transportation 
Committee. Vice chairman: Myron En- 
gelsher, traffic manager, Allied Stores 
Corporation, New York .. . Walter Vu- 
kin is the Fruehauf Trailer Company’s 
new director of traffic. 


G. R. Ferris has been named to co- 
ordinate and direct perishable and ex- 
empt commodity sales in northern Cali- 
fornia by Consolidated Freightways . . . 
Al Rich, a Fruehauf Trailer vice presi- 
dent and its director of traffic, has re- 
tired after 14 years with the firm. Mr. 
Rich is a founder member of the Amer- 
ican Society for Traffic and Transpor- 
tation S. H. Mitchell, Hennis 
Freight Lines president, has been named 
chief executive of the Gateway Life 
Insurance Company, Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina. 


Announced by the Chase Bag Com- 
pany: the appointment of C. J. Dwyer 
as general traffic manager . . Doug- 
las R. Bucy has been named industrial 
engineering coordinator by the Fruehauf 
Trailer Company. 


Ryder Truck Lines, Incorporated, has 
cut its transportation department into 
two separate units. Aim: to provide bet- 
ter management control. Named direc- 
tor of communications and equipment 
control: E. H. Clifton. Appointed direc- 
tor of transportation: Ray L. Bartlett, 
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formerly superintendent of operations 
for East Texas Motor Freight . . . Edwin 
S. Howe has retired as manager of 
highway transport in the American Oil 
Company’s traffic department. Succeed- 
ing him is T. A. Hamer. 


Appointed Oakland (Calif.) terminal 
manager by Interstate Motor Lines: Ed- 
ward R. Burger . Recently elected 
president of the Western Highway In- 
stitute: Sam A. Simpson, board chair- 
man of the Transport Indemnity Com- 
pany ... Upped to the post of Manager 
For Europe by Air Express Internation- 
al: Corn A. Bolt. He replaces M.E.A.L. 
de Jong, recently reassigned to Tokyo 
as AEI’s manager for the Far East. . . 
Virgil R. Crabb has been promoted to 
general manager of Consolidated Freight- 
ways’ Garrison Fast Freight Division. 


Big doings at Brady Motorfrate, In- 
corporated! Tom Doyle has been named 
director of personnel for both 
and Days Transfer, a Brady division; 
James Stewart, Dayton district sales man- 
ager; Tim Hyten, Indianapolis sales rep- 
resentative; Joe Kavanaugh, St. Louis 
sales representative; Don Klaaren, Cin- 
cinnati sales representative: Leonard 
Murphy, Chicago sales repfesentative; 
and Jerry Sullivan, manager of Brady’s 
Strateline Commodities Division in the 
St. Louis area. 

Other shifts include: Albert Knudsen, 
upped to Special Divisions general man- 
ager; C. J. Fink, named South Bend 
(Ind.) district sales manager; Jack Hoff- 
man, appointed Cincinnati district sales 
manager; and William Loeltz, appointed 
director of purchasing. 


J. L. S. Snead, Jr., has been named 
to the Board of Governors of Transport 
Clearings of Metropolitan New York, 


J. L. S. Snead, Jr. 


Incorporated. Mr. Snead is currently 
serving as president of Chicago Express, 
Incorporated—a company in which he 
is the principal stockholder. 

President Snead has long been an 
active adherent of Transport Clearings 
organizations. His addition to the Board 
should lend new strength and “know- 


Brady- 


how” to Transport Clearings of Metro- | 


politan New York. 


R. C. Brown has been appointed 
west-central regional manager by Inter- 
national Truck Elected president 
of the Steffke Freight Company—a whol- 
ly-owned subsidiary of the Spector 
Freight System: W. Stanhaus. He re- 
places Cecil Vernon, Steffke’s previous 
chief executive H. Don Reynolds 
has been appointed traffic director of 
the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion. Mr. Reynolds’ former post: assist- 
ant vice president and former general 
traffic manager of American Airlines. 


Announced recently by 
Rykse, Michigan Express president: a 
number of important company person- 
nel changes and promotions. Ronald E. 
Johnston has been appointed director 
of transportation and labor relations; 
Leonard L. Dettloff, general agent at 
Detroit; Joseph F. Dargis, Jr., Detroit 
operations manager; and Howard Boss- 
cher, safety supervisor. 

In his new post, Mr. Johnston—who 
has been with Michigan Express for 21 
years—will be in charge of “expanding 
and developing improved service for 
shippers and consignees.” He will also 
be responsible for over-the-road opera- 
tions; safety; equipment; maintenance; 
and labor matters. 


direct to 

RIO DE JANEIRO, 
BRASILIA, 

SAO PAULO, 
MONTEVIDEO and 
BUENOS AIRES 


“NON STOP 


Now, South America is 
only a jet-step away 
via Varig’s exclusive 
7 league jet-cargo serv- 
ice. Call Varig or your 
freight forwarder on 
your NEXT shipment to 


Gerald W. 
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LIFSCHULTZ 


FASTEST 10 BOTH COASTS. 


SPEED — SAFETY 


when you rely on 


PROMPT DAILY PICK-UP 


AND DELIVERY 


Over 62 years of de- 
pendable ON-TIME 
Freight Forwarding 
Service. 
We welcome your 
inquiry. 
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LEAGUE 


BOEING 707 


Since 1927 


all major markets in 
South America. 
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TL & LTL SERVICE at its finest. Ship- 
ping experts in 41 key cities, ready to ex- 
pedite the hauling of your freight. De- 
tails? Check 1. 


GREAT LAKES-TO-THE-GULF high- 
way shipments get the royal treatment 
with this truck line. Check 2. 


STITCHING WIRE headaches vanish 
when this company’s products are used. 
Just what you need? Check 3 for de- 
tails. 


COAST-TO-COAST truck transportation. 
Ultra-modern terminals, tip-top equip- 
ment, super-efficient procedures. Facts? 
Check 4. 


MOTOR FREIGHT service at its very 
best. That’s the promise of this over-the- 
highway carrier. For more information, 
check 5. 


CUSTOMERIZED MOTOR FREIGHT. 
Daily service linking 30,000 key U.S. 
industrial and commercial markets. You 
can't do better! Check 6. 


NATIONWIDE MOTOR FREIGHT 
SERVICE, with 160 terminals, linking 
major markets in 32 states. More infor- 
mation? Check 7. 


NO AIR SHIPMENT’S TOO LARGE 
OR SMALL for this top-notch air freight 
forwarder—one of the nation’s most ex- 
perienced. Just check 8. 


THE TRAFFIC MAN’S LINE. Fast, 
safe, dependable highway service. Who 
could ask for more? Check 9. 


FINEST CONTAINERIZATION 
EQUIPMENT money can buy is avail- 
able from this concern. Want to know 
more? Check 10. 


AIR CARGO PROBLEM? Let this car- 
rier haul your shipment. Its specialty? 
Know-how-plus. Details? Check 11. 


TIP-TOP HIGHWAY shipping is yours 
with this motor carrier. Check 12 for 
more information. 


SMALL SHIPMENTS GET BIG SERV- 
ICE when you turn them over to this 
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leading trucking company. Find out what 
it can do for you. Check 13. 


TRUCK CAB AIR CONDITIONERS. 
Efficiency, economy-plus. Check 14 for 
details. 


TIP-CTOP HIGHWAY shipping is yours 
with this motor carrier. Check 15 for 
more information. 


YOUR PACKAGE IS THERE IN 
HOURS! And it costs you less, when you 
ship via speedy, dependable bus package 
express. Interested? Check 16. 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE facilities, equip- 
ment, and procedures make this truck 
line one of the best in the business. 17. 


SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY on one 
of the nation’s outstanding highways. For 
further information, check 18. 


CONTAINERIZATION cuts costs, dam- 
age, and pilferage. Proof? Call on a lead- 
er in container service and leasing. Don’t 
delay. Check 19—now! 


TOP QUALITY STITCHING WIRE is 
the specialty of this firm. Check 20 for 
additional information. 


HELP-O-GRAM 


AIR FREIGHT GETS TOP PRIORITY 
TREATMENT when it travels via_ this 
up-to-the-minute, service minded airline. 
Check 21. 


For more information on any advertisement or keyed 
editorial item, fill out the card below, check the 
appropriate key numbers, detach, and mail to: HELP- 
O-GRAM Department, Shipping Management, 425 
Park Avenue South, New York City 16, New York. 


jor better shipping new products 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE facilities, equip- 
ment, and procedures make this truck 
line one of the best in the business. 22. 


THE ONLY TRUCK LINE HAULING 
AIR FREIGHT EXCLUSIVELY, this 
firm has years of know-how in integrated 
surface-air transport. Check 23. 


GLOBE-GIRDLING AIR FREIGHT 
SERVICE is the specialty of this line— 
a pioneer in sky freight transportation. 
Check 24 for more details. 


MONEY-MAKING BACKBONES of 
leading carriers’ are the trailers 
made by this company. FREE info, 
check 25. 


Name Title FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
TO TEXAS, this motor freight line of- 


fers tip-top highway service. Check 26. 


Company 
Address 


SERVING THE CALIFORNIA DESERT 
AREA, this truck line will speed your 
merchandise to its destination in a hurry. 
Check 27. 


Type of Business: 
0 Manufacturing; 


Major Products: 


Wholesale; Retail 
MODERN COMMUNICATIONS speed 
your motor freight, keep tabs on your 
shipment every second it’s in transit. 
Data? Check 28. 
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DIRECT, DEPENDABLE, FAST. Motor 
freight service thru Tenn., Ky. ., Mo., Ga., 
Ala., and Ohio. Check 29. 


FIRST IN MICHIGAN, A LEADER IN 
THE U.S. This motor carrier will haul 
your goods speedily, dependably, and 
safely. Just check 30 for more details. 


MOTOR FREIGHT moving between 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Indianapolis, De- 
troit, Dayton, and Cincinnati? Why not 
call in this capable carrier. 31. 


SERVICE, SPEED AND SAFER SHIP- 
PING are what you get with this motor 
carrier. Check 32. 


LET ONE PICKUP OR DELIVERY do 
the job. Connecting line on LTL & TL 
shipments, to all A on You can’t miss 
with this highway carrier. Check 33. 


FASTEST FREIGHT FORWARDING 
from coast-to-coast. Sixty Pang of know- 
how in hauling and handling any ship- 
ment, Sound terrific? Check 34. 


AIR FREIGHT headaches vanish when 
this top-flight international air freight 
hauler is called in. Interested? Check 35. 


YOU CAN SHIP WITH CONFIDENCE 
when you use this truck line. Check 36 
for details. 


AUTOMATIC TACKERS can save you 
money, save you time. 36 models and 80 
staple sizes from which to choose. 37. 


WHEN IT’S LTL ... it’s time to call 
in this truck line. Your littlest package 
gets the biggest service. Want proof? 
Check 38. 


YOU CAN’T SELL GOODS IN TRANS- 
IT! And this highway carrier assures you 
the fastest, est, smoothest highway 
hauling possible. Check 39. 


SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY with one 
of the nation’s outstanding highway 
haulers. For further information, check 
40. 


Ship extensively to overseas points? 
Faced with the problem of converting 
pounds to kilograms, kilograms to 
pounds? 

Here’s a handy conversion table, 


designed to indicate the relationship | 


of kilos to pounds at a glance. 


POUNDS KILOS POUNDS KILOS 
22.05 10 110.23 50 
11.02 5 88.18 40 

2.20 1 66.14 30 
1.10 My 44.09 20 


OUNCES KILOS OUNCES KILOS 
1 028 10 283 
5 142 15 425 


KILOS POUNDS KILOS POUNDS 
454 1 11.340 25 

22.680 50 

45.360 100 


2.268 5 
4.536 10 
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Wiley BOOKS 


Paper Corporation. 


mum cost. 


For Sale by 


INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 


By Walter F. Friedman, Dasol Corporation, 
and Jerome J. Kipnees, Atlantic Gummed 


This book offers a concise and objective treatment of the 
preparation and protection of merchandise for shipment and 
distribution. Packaging materials, equipment, and methods are 
thoroughly discussed, with the emphasis on teaching the 
reader how to obtain adequate product protection at mini- 
The latest equipment and methods are stressed 
and the book includes new, original, and unpublished ideas, 
analyses, and data. The authors provide an economic analysis 
of the packaging field, organize and define basic principles 
applicable to all packaging industries, and offer a sound, 


integrated approach to practical business problems. 1960. 


536 pages. Illus. $11.50. 


SHIPPING MANAGEMENT Magazine 


425 Park Ave. South, New York 16, N. Y. 


June, 1961 


REAL 
GRAND 


HANSEN 


AUTOMATIC 


TACKER 
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36 MODELS 
80 


Always a winner anda Sure- 
fire dependable performer 
for every fastening require- 
ment, Hansen Tackers are 
used everywhere. Be 
sure you get the best, get 
Hansen. 


write for free literature 


A. L. HANSEN wes. co. 


5027 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Iilinois 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


' ff TevcK LINES INC., NORWALK, OHIO Air Express International Corp. .... 15 
i Arkansas-Best Freight System, Inc. . 29 
Armellini Express Lines 37 

Associated Truck Lines, Inc. 


Belvedere, The 
British Overseas Airways Corp. 


Central Motor Lines, Inc. ......... 4-! 
Chicago Express, Inc. 
Consolidated Freightways 
Container Transport International, 

Cushman Motor Delivery Co. 


Denver Chicago Trucking Co., Inc. . 2-< 
Dunes Hotel & Casino ............ 


Eastern Express, Inc. ....... 2nd Cover 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


Gordons Transports, Inc. 
Greyhound Package Express ...... 


Hancock Trucking, Inc. ..... 
Hansen Mfg. Co., A. L. 
Hoover Motor Express Co., 
Hotel Phillips 


Illinois Tollway 

Industrial Packaging 

Inland Speed-Flo Products .... 
Interstate Motor Lines, Inc. . .‘ 


Lifschultz Fast Freight 
Mid-States Steel & Wire Co. ...... 


Midwest Freight Forwarding 
Co., Ine. 


National Malleable and Steel 
Castings Co. 
Neptune World-Wide Moving 
Norwalk Truck Lines Inc. ......... 52 
ann con seve you Time end Money on your Pan American World Airways ... .38 
express, parcel post and minimum freight. In coopera- Pilot Freight Carriers, Inc. 


tion with AFFILIATED PARCEL DELIVERIES, Inc., we 


Ringsby Truck Lines, Inc. ......... 4: 

can save you up to 50% and assure you of second day 

delivery in New York from Chicago and Cleveland tne. 
Stricklanc 

(other area points third day). Our representatives will 


be glad to explain this operation fully. A phone call Times Square Hotel 
Trans Caribbean Airways 

will start you saving .. . NOW! 

Valley-Copperstate-Sunset 

Varig Airlines 

Victorville-Barstow Truck Lines .... 


Watson’s Transportation 
System 
Western Gillette 


NORWALK tHere F, AS TER 


The Advertisers Index is not part of the ad- 
vertising contract and is published only as a 
reader convenience. This listing is a last-minute 
procedure, and we cannot assume responsi- 
. bility for errors or omission. 
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Giving =— faster, positive TRANSPORTATION CONTROL IML row has 24-hour TEL-A- 
be in operation to better bring instant communications and elbow-to-elbow 

rdination of shipments acrnss the 12,257 mile IML system. Ship- 

ment control ans advance delivery information is provided at 

| IMi. offline offices in New York City, St, Louis and Seattle 

... antdin Lovisvilie with Middlewest Freightways and in 

— with IKC ... and other major shipping centers. 


time: table departure and arrival Flyer Schedules mean thal 
ALS Customer Service Men across the nation, now more 

than ever, can give you positive advance infor- 
mation on delivery of your shipments. 


Are you enjoying the advantages 
of this valuable and 
free total service? 


= IML FAST F FLYER SERVICE 


iImterstate a, Motor Lines, Ime. 


Head Offices: / 235 WEST THIRD SOUTH 
OVER THREE DECADES UNDER SAME OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 
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on celivery time of your shipments F 
The new, instant direct distance dialing system augments 
AAR sus faciiities including system-wid 
“These automation facilities coupled with IML's positive 
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